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ABSTRACT 

The present research develops the argument that 
actual job duties are a significant determinant of job satisfaction, 
especially intrinsic satisfaction. It is further argued that the 
degree of fit between job duties and interests in these job duties 
should be related to satisfaction. To test these hypotheses, data 
were collected on job duties (Position Analysis Questionnaire) , job 
interests (Job Activity Preference Questionnaire) and job 
satisfaction (Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire) from 629 naval 
enlisted personnel on three aircraft carriers and associated air 
squadrons. The results indicated that satisfaction could be predicted 
from job duties, and that intrinsic satisfaction was better predicted 
than was extrinsic satisfaction. Only partial support was given to 
the hypothesis that discrepancy between interests and job duties 
could predict satisfaction. (Author) 
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TIIR lU'lLATlONSHIP BKmEN STRUCTURED ,IOH ANALYSIS 
INFOKMATION, INTKKKSTS, AND JOH SATISFACTION' 

Kobert I). Pritchard and Lawrciuo H. Peters 
Purdue University 

Interest in workers' attitudes, as expressed in job satisfaction research, 
is a relatively recent development in psychology. Early work in this area can 
be traced back to two classic publications of the 1930's — the Hawthorne studies 
(Koethiisberger and Dickson, 1939) and the Hoppock Monograph on job satisfaction 
(Hoppock, 1935). However, despite its relative recency into the litGratiire, it 
liaH proven to be a topJc of considerable research Interest, For instance, Locke 
( L9r/0 ban oytimated tliat over 3,000 studies have been published on this topic. 
An t^stim/it:e today would surely Increase this figure s t j^,ai H.cnntly . 

Historically, the human relations movement provided the initial stimulant 
for the study of job attitudes and their relations to worker behavior. As such, 
job satisfaction became an independent variable of earlv research because of Its 
presumed relationship to job performance. The extent to which this assumption 
dominated the literature is exemplified by the study of the relationship between 
job satisfaction and worker performance in order to demonstrate that the assumed 
positive relationship did, in fact, exist, 

1. nils research was supported entirely by Office of Naval Research contract 
N00014-67-A-0026~0018 to Robert D. Pritchard. We would p.:'.-"ticularly like to 
thank Dr. Marshall J. Farr and Dr. Joseph Young for their help. 

We would also like to thank Dr. Ernest J. McCormick for his help in the 
original planning and logistics; as well as Alma Harris, Clarence W. Von 
Bergen, Jr. , and Lloyd D. Marquardt who aided in the data collection. 
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However, several comprehesive reviews latsir appeared which have challenged 
this assumption (e^g,, Brayfield and Crockett, 1955; and Vroom, 1964). To briefly 
Gummarize these reviews, the evidence seems to indicate a small, positive re- 
Intlonsliip between job sntiw faction and performance, lliis relationship does not 
;ip|H»ar to bo at all as simple as the proponents of the human relations 
movement had speculated. More recently, the status of job satisfaction has 
changed In that while most earlier research dealt with job satisfaction as an | 
Independent variable, there is a body of more current research which deals with 
Job satisfaction as a dependent variable. Specifically, thoerizlng has been 
presented which explores the nature and determinants of job satisfaction. It is 
this body of theory to which we now turn. 

1. One approach conceptualizes job satisfaction in terms of a comparison 
between environmental returns and an individual's basic needs, desires, and 
wants. This approach hypothesizes that an individual is satisfied v;hen he 
ri^cclvos Lliat whicli he wants most. Likewise, the more he wants something, the 
morti dissatisfied he is when he does not receive it. 

Tills represents what has been called a subtractive model (Vroom, 1964) , 
and has been formalized in the work of Locke (1969), Katzell (1964), Morse (1953), 
and Porter (1961). In essence, these approaches hypothesizp that job satisfaction 
results when the work environment provides for the fulfillment of employees' 
needs. A well-known example of this approach is seen in the early research of 
Porter (1961). Porter measure.d the need fulfillment of employees in terms of 
their perception of the degree to which their jobs satisfied basic psychological 
needs . 

2. A different approach to job satisfaction which has had great impact 
on job satisfaction research is the Cornell model (Smith, Kendall, and Hulin, 
1969). Job satisfaction is simply defined as the feelings a worker has about 

job. There are different feelings corresponding to differential 
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aMpct'LM ol Lliu Job. In pMrtlcular, ilio Cornell model fjpcuilFloa five important 
asppcLw — nature of the work Itself, the pay, the opportunitLew for 
promotion, the supervlHion, and the atti^utes of co-workers on the Job, Smith 
oL aJ •(J.969) , .state ''Job satlsf actioas are ...a function of the perceived 
ch/ir.icterist Ics of t)ie Job in relation to an individual's frame of reference. 
Alternatives available in given situat^^ons, expectations, and experience play 
important roles in providing the relevant frame of reference," ( p. 12). 

Therefore, a particular job aspect (for example, supervision) can be a 
satisfier, dissatisf ier , or irrelevant, depending on conditions in comparable 



jobs, conditions of other people of the same qualifications, aild past experience 
of the Individual; as well as on numerous situational variables of the present 
joh. 'I'hiij;, job satisfaction is not an absolute phenomenon, but it is relative 
I o c Ir«.' n 1 ((trn.'U-ives' available to the Individual (Fournet, Distefano, and 

Tlic .st*a.Iu dcvt'lopc'd by Llic (lornoll j.5roup tc measure job sal is fac f 1 oii Is 
i;ilt«Ml Lhc .Job f)Gsi' r J pt 1 vo Indox (JDL) . The development of tiri.s scale provides 
ail ex.'unple ol' the concern for reliability and construct validity wliich has been 
l./i<:k i iif; in some earlier job satisfaction instruments. 

'3. The work of [*orter and Lawlcr (].967) represents a third approach tc 
:iat' isf act Lon . In tlicir view, satisfaction is a function of the rewards a 
person receives on the job. Iti general, the greater the rewards, the greater 
the satisfaction. Tliey are quick to point out, however, that several factors 
me()iate the rewards-satisfaction relationship. in a recent expansion of the 
tlietjry, Lawler (19 71) considers pay satisfaction as a function of the dis- 
crepancy between perceived amount of pay that should be received, and perceived 
amount of pay actually received. Both of these two determinants are seen as 
influenced by a host of other factors. 
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One major point that Porter and Lawler (1967) make Is the clear 
distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic rewards* They argue that extrinsic 
rewards are not often tied to performance, while intrinsic rewards may be more 
closely tied to performance. 

4. M<nilty theory (Adams, 1965) provides yet another theory of job «at- 
I.H faction. This approach argues that a person compares the ratio of his own 
outputs over inputs to the ratio of some comparison object. If the two ratios 
are equal, satisfaction results. If they are not equal, dissatisfaction 
results (Pritchard, 1969). 

5. A final theoretical position which advocates the mutual interaction 
between the individual and his work environment is given by Lofquist and 
Dawis (1969). The basic principle of this theory is that of work adjustment. 
The theory states that each individual will seek to achieve and maintain 
"currespondonce" with his environment. Correspondence can be described as 
the Individual's fuJfLlltng the requirements of the work environment, and 

the work environment fulfilling the requirements of the individual. This, 
mutual fulfillment has been termed "reciprocity" by Bennis (1966) and "the 
psychological contract" by Schein (1970). In short,, correspondence is 
inferred when the individual is both satisfactory and Is satisfied. 

Thus, this theory of work adjustment makes job satisfaction a central 
concept r To Lofquist and Dawis, a significant aspect of an individual is 
his work personality, and the major component' of his work personality is 
his vocational needs. Vocational needs are basic preferences for respond- 
ing Ln certain stimulus conditions in the work environment which have been 
experienced by the individual to be reinforcing. 

Further, the model states that the prediction of work adjustment also 
requires information about the work environment. According to this theory. 
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thu work environment muHt be cltJKrlbecl in work-perflonat I ty terms; Ll\at la, 
in torniH of rclnforcer KyHteniH. If the individuals were dcscribod in terms of 
vocational needs, and if the work environment wete desribed in terms of 
reinforcer systems, then it is possible to measure the degree of correspondence 
between any individual and any work environment. The more correspondent the 
Job's reinforcer system is to the individual's vocational needs, the more he 
Ls said to be job satisfied. This again implies a subtractive model of job 
satisfaction. Appropriate questionnaires have been developed to measure 
vocational needs, reinforcer systenis, and job satisfaction. 

Common to all these approaches to job satisfaction is the notion of rewards. 
All the models seem to postulate tha^ thit major determinant of satisfaction 
is the rewards a person receives on the job. Clearly, other factors are 
said to be involved such as importance of needs, expected rewards, perceived 
equitable rewards, the situation of a comparison object etc. However, the 
clearest thread is the actual rewards a person receives from the job. 

If wc take the point of view that. job satisfaction arises first and 
foremost from the rewards a person receives from the job, th£: next step is 
to considc^r the rewards themselves. A major distinction in rewards has been 
made for some time between extrinsic and intrinsic rewards (e.g». Porter and 
Lawler, 1967). This distinction seems to be an important one since the locuvi 
of tl)ese two types of rewards is different. Specifically, as we are con- 
sidering them here, extrinsic rewards refer to rewards which are controlled 
and awarded by the organization. They include such things as pay, promotions, 
formal recognition, security, etc. In contrast, intrinsic rewards are given 
to the person by himself. They arise from his own interaction with the job 
and Include such things as feelings of accomplishment, feelings of doing an 
important job, and the person's control over his own activities. 

ERIC 
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(JIviM) ihnl wo v.nu nioanJ riKrii 1 ly dlfU lii^'.uiMh htitw^MMi Inl rlnMic nml vKirlmlc 
row.irdM, II neernH loKlcal that one could cotiBJder both Intrinsic and extrinsic 
sat Ih faction. Intrinsic satisfaction being determined by intrinsic rewards, 
extrinsic satisfaction by extrinsic rewards. It is an empirical question liow 
Intrinsic and extrinsic satisfaction might combine to produce total satisfaction; 
the relative independence of the two types of satisfaction; or whether the two 
types of satisfaction might be differentially related to such behavior as 
turnover and absenteeism. 

However, one point is very clear. Intrinsic satisfaction has received 
very little attention in the literature. On the one hand, this is surprising 
since it is latuatively appealing to hypothesize that the satisfaction from 
the sjtual work Itself might have a powerful influence on behavior. On the 
other hand, it is not so surprising since it is so difficult to clearly 
conceptualize and measure intrinsic satisfaction. 

In order to get a handle on this issue we must return to the question 
of rewards. Clearly, rewards can be considered stimuli from the job situation. 
With this in mind, one could conceptualize job satisfaction as being ultimately 
determined from this large collection of Job stimuli. Carrying this a step 
further, intrinsic rewards, and thus intrinsic satisfaction must be influenced 
hy the job itself - the actual tasks employed in the context of the or{,unization . 
In contrast, extrinsic rewards and thus extrinsic satisfaction must be influenced 
by those stimuli not associated with the work task itself; that is, the stimuli 
that tlie worker perceives from the organization itself in the form of personnel 
policies, his supervisor, etc. The major point here is that intrinsic satis- 
faction could be conceptualized as arising first and foremost from the actual 
job duties the person engages in, while extrinsic satisfaction arises first and 
foremost from the interactions of the worker with the organization outside his 
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lill.li iIiIm tn)n\yti\n In iiilinl, ihv TlrHL ptirpoHo (if ilw* ))n'nonL ri'H(Mirrli Ih 
1(1 i*x|»lnro Llic rt'l/it JomnIiI |) f>cawt»uj) ;m:Iu/i1 lob diiL IcH aiul h«L 1 nf /lol I on . Mnr<» 
Mpcef rif'ally , Lo explore the dlffercnLlal relatlonehip between Job dutlos and 
i) extrinHic satisfaction, and 2) intrinsic satisfaction. It is predicted that 
Intrinsic satisfaction will be more related to Job duties than will extrinsic 
sat Is fcict 1 on. 

A second purpose of the present research is to explore some of the factors 
medial ln>^ tlu' relationship between job stimuli and satisfaction. Most of the 
iheorleM of Job saL Isfaction discussed above postulate mediating factors such 
;i.s needs, comparison objects, perceived level of equitable rewards, /vnotiier 
Htronv, posHlbility as a mediator is suggested by the work adjustment notion 
of work personality and reinforcer systems (Lofquist a^. Dawis, 1969). 

We would suggest tliat if job duties influence ^satisfaction, especially 
intrinsic satisfaction, this relationship should he mediated by the individual's 
interest in performing these job duties. More pecifically, if a person's 
interests match his job duties, satisfaction ^^itould result. If interests do 
not match job duties, dissatisfaction should result. Given our arguments above 
abotiL Intrinsic and extrinsic satisfaction we would further predict that the 
discrepancy between job duties and interests should predict intrinsic satis- 
faction better than extrinsic satisfaction. 

METHOD 

Instruments 

In order to explore these ideas, the research to be discussed below had 
to measure 1) job duties, 2) interest in performing job duties, and 3) job 
satisfaction, both intrinsic and extrinsic. 
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1. Jut) duties. The measure of Job duties was the Position Analysis 
<?ut»«tJonnaire (PAQ) . The PAQ (McCormlck, Joanneret, and Mecham; 1969; 1972) 
IS a structured job analysis questionnaire which focuses on worker-oriented 
job elements which could be present in a wide variety of jobs. Tlie instrument 
is composed of 187 items organized in the categories of Information Input 
(e.g., use of written materials); Mental Processes (e.g., amount of planning/ 
scheduling); Work Output (e.g., use of precision tools/instruments); Relation- 
shJpr, with Other Persons (e.g., amount of public speaking); Job Context (e.g., 
degree of noise intensity); and Other Job Characteristics (e.g., vigilance of 
infrequent events). 

Tlu» person completing the job analysis instrument indicates the importance, 
decree' of use, frequency of occurrence, etc. of each of the 187 job elements 
on a 5-point Ltkert scale. A "Does not apply" alternative is also provided. 

Form li of the PAQ was used in this investigation. Slight modifications 
in the wording of items were made in order to make the questionnaire more 
applicable to Navy jobs. In all instances, care was taken to preserve the original 
meaning of the items. The complete PAQ used in this research is presented in 
Appendix A. 

2. Job interests. Tho measure of job interests used was the Job Activity 
Preference Questionnaire (JAPQ) developed by Mecham, Harris, McCormick, and 
Jearuieret (1972). It was developed as a parallel Instrument to the PAQ. 

PA(J Items were revised into a 6-point Likert format. Respondents are asked 
to rate how important they would like each of the job elements to be in their 
work. Tlie instrument is composed of 150 items which were taken directly from or 
slightly revised from the PAQ. PAQ items which were not amendable to such 
revision were eliminated. As with the PAQ, slight modifications in the wording 
of the items were made to insure their appropriateness for Naval personnel. 
The complete instrument is presented in Appendix B. 



L .!<»!) S/iL iHTrirt Ion . Tlio imanurv. cif Job Hntiaf action employed In tho 
jjnjHont research was the Minnesota SatlHfactlon Questionnaire (MSQ) (WelBBi 
Dawls, England, andLpfquist, 1967). This instrument measures 20 dimensions 
of job satisfaction Including advancement, compensation, co-workers, achieve- 
ment, in^^ependence , and variety. Two items from each of the scales were 
selected for the final instrument. Respondents indicated their satisfaction 
with each item on a 5-point Likert scale ranging from **Very Satisfied'* to VVery 
DLssat Isriocl." The scale can be scored to yield three scores: Total Satis- 
Inellon, IntrlnsJc Satisfaction, and lixtrinsic Satisf action. Slight Modifications 
were made In the items to Insure their appropriateness for Naval personnel. In 
addition, two questions were added to assess overall satisfaction with the Navy. 
The complete instrument is presented in Appendix C. 
Subjects 

The subjects in this study represented a stratified random sample of en- 
listed Naval personnel. Logistical considerations limited the sample to three 
home-based air craft carriers and their associated squadrons. However, 
proportionally, the total sample generally represented the enlisted rate/rating 
classiCicalLons for the entire Navy. Table 1 contains a complete breakdown 
of the sample by Navy ratings. 

In all, some data were collected from 629 enlisted personnel. However, 
complete sets of data were not available for all subjects. Table 2 represents 
a breakdown of the sample in terras of age, educational level, time in the 
Navy, time in present rate, and time on present ship. 
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Table 2 

N Mean 

Ago 580 24.2 years 

Educational Level 581 slightly greater than high school. 

Time In Navy 601 5.5 years 

Time in present rate 597 2.] years 

Timt^ on present ship 597 1.4 years 

Procedure > Arrangements were made to go aboard three aircraft carriers and 
their associated squadrons. The three aircraft carriers were the USS Independence, 
the U55S Intrepid, and the USS Forest al. University personnel were assigned a 
Mason officer on board each ship and at each squadron. With the help of the 
llason officer, personnel logs were obtained from which to draw a random sample, 

IdoalJy, It was desired that a stratifiea random sample for the entire Navy 
he obtained. Logistically, this was not possible. Rather, personnel aboard 
aircraft carriers were used as subjects since they were felt to be representative 
of Navy rating classifications. 

From a listing of all Navy enlisted jobs, proportions were determined for 
choosing a stracified sample. These proportions were used to ensure that Naval 
jobs were represented proportionately to their occurance throughout the Navy. 
University personnel selected, randomly, subjects from the lists provided by 
the Liason officers until the allocated proportions were obtained. In all, 
629 subjects were selected to participate ^n this study. 

With the cooperation of the liason officers, designated enlisted personnel 
were contacted. The general procedure for collecting the date went as follows. 
Subjects reported to the investigators in groups of five. All subjects were 
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given a general orientation as to the purpose of the research and their part 
In it. Three of the subjects were given the JAPQ and the MSQ to complete on 
Llic'lr Appropriate instructions were given. The other two subjects were 

adiiif M lMt<»rccl the PAQ. The PAQ was administered orally; each subject was 
talked throu^,ii all itcmH by one of the Investigators. Subjects wtre rotated 
thrnugli both phases until subjects were administered each of the three question-- 
nalros. In some cases, time limitations and duty commitments prevented com- 
plete sets of data from being obtained* This general procedure was followed 
both on the aircraft carriers and at the allied squadrons. The entire time 
for aduiinistrati jn of these questionnaires was between 1 1/2 and 2 hours. 
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Table 1 



Description of Sample 



Rate/Ilating 
of Billets 
Group I: Deck 

BMCS 

BM 1 

BM 2 

BM 3 

BMSN 

QM 2 

QM 3 

QMSN 

RD 1 

RD 2 

RD 3 

RDSN 

Group II : 

Ordnance 

GM 3 
GMG 1 
GMG 3 
GMT 3 
GMTSN 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Rate/Rating 
of Billets 
Group III: 

Electronics 



ETC 1 

ET 1 1 

ET 2 1 

ETAN 1 

ETN 2 2 

ETN 3 3 

ETR 2 2 

ETR 3 2 

ETRSN 1 

Group V: Administrative 
and Clerical) 

CSCS 1 

CSC 1 

CS 1 1 

CS 2 1 

CS 3 3 

CSSN 1 

CYN 3 2 

CYNSN 3 

DPC 1 

DP 1 1 

DP 2 1 

DP 3 1 

DPSA 1 
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Ciroup 


V: (continued) 


I'NC 


1 


I'N 1 


1 


PN 2 


3 


PN 3 


4 


PNSN 


3 


PNSA 


1 


RMC 


1 


RM 1 


1 


EM 2 


2 


RM 3 


5 


imsN 


6 


SK 2 


1 


SK 3 


2 


SKSN 


1 


YN 2 


3 


YN 3 


3 



(Group VII: Engineering 



and Hull) 
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BTC 


4 


BT 1 


7 


BT 2 


8 


BT 3 


15 


BTFN 


17 


BTFA 


5 


EMC 


2 


EM 1 


2 


EM 2 


3 



EM 3 


3 


HT 1 


2 


HT 2 


1 


HT 3 


2 




5 


MM 1 


8 


MM 2 


18 


MM 3 


30 


MMFN 


16 


MMFA 


2 



Group IX: Aviation 



ABC 


1 


ABAA 


1 


ABAN 


1 


ABE 1 


1 


ABE 2 


2 


ABE 3 


7 


ABFC 


1 


ABF 3 


3 , 


ABG 3 


1 


ABH 2 


2 


ABH 3 


2 


ABHAN 


1 


ABHAA 


2 


ADC S 


1 
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Rate /Rating 

of Billets N 



(Group IX: Aviation) 
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AD 2 
AD 3 
ADAN 
ADJC 
ADJ 1 
ADJ 2 
ADJ 3 
ADJ AN 
ADJAA 
ADR 3 
ADRAN 
AECS 
AEC 
AE 1 
AE 2 
AE 3 
AEAN 
AKC 
AK 1 
AK 2 
AK 3 

AMCS 
AM 1 
AME 2 
AME 3 
AMHC 

AMH 1 
AMH 2 



1 
1 
2 
4 
5 
5 

11 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

8 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
8 



AMH 3 
AMHAA 
AMS 2 
/\MS 3 
AMS AN 

AO 2 
AO 3 
AOAN 
ARAN 
ASM 3 
ASMAN 
AQCS 
AQC 
AQ 1 
AQ 2 
AQAN 
ATCS 
ATC 
AT 1 
AT 2 
AT 3 
ATAN 
AV 1 
AWC 
AW 1 
AW 2 
AW 3 
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Rate/Rating 

of Billets _N 

(Group IX: Aviation- 
continued) 



AW AN 


2 


hm 2 


1 


AX 1 


1 


AZ i 


1 


AZ 2 


1 


AZ 3 


2 


AZAN 


5 


PR 1 


1 


PR 2 


2 


PR 3 


2 



(Group X; Medical) _N 

HMC 1 
HM 1 2 
HM 2 3 
HM 3 1 

(General Apprenticeships) 



AA 
AN 
FN 
SA 
SN 
TN 



13 
17 
12 
10 
14 
5 



Unclassified 48 
TOTAL N = 629 
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RESULTS 

Overview 

The basic procedures in the data analysis consisted of generating a series 
of facior scores from the PAQ and JAPQ and relate these, through multiple 
regression, to the various indices of job satisfaction* In addition, measures 
of profile similarity between the PAQ and JAPQ were generated and these 
indices were related to the satisfaction 

PAQ Factor Scores 

Extensive factor analytic work on the PAQ (McCormick, et al., 1969) has 
resulted in two sets of factors. The first set of factors was derived from 
factor analyses of the total instrument. Tbiese analyses resulted in the 
selection of five factors. These were termed overall factors (McCormick, 
6t al . t 1969) and are listed in Table 3. The second set of factors were based 
on factor analyses of the six subsections of the PAQ. (It should be noted 
that these six subsections had been formed on the basis of cluster analysis 
procedures, McCormick, et al . , 1969) . Factor analyses of these subsections 
resulted in 27 interpretable factors. These are known as specific factors and 
are also presented in Table 3. 

For the analyses presented here, factor scores were generated for each 
subject on both the overall and specific factors. 

JAPQ Factor Scores 

The JAPQ is a relatively new instrument and, as such, factor analytic 
work has not yet been performed on it. However, since it is based so directly 
on the PAQ, it was felt to be reasonable for our purposes that the same factor 
structure as the PAQ be used for the JAPQ. Thus, for each dimension of the 
PAQ, the corresponding items of the JAPQ were Isolated. Factor scores for 

ERJC each of the JAPQ "factors" were then calculated by summing each person's 
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Table 3 

Overall and Specific Factors of the PAQ 

Overall Factors 

1. Decision/communication/social responsibility 

2. Skilled activities 

3* Physical activities/related environmental conditions 

4. Equipment /vehicle operation 

5. Information processing activities 

Specific Factor s 

A. Information Input 

1. Visual input from device /materials 

2. Perceptual interpretation 

3. Information from people 

4. Visual input from distal sources 

5. Evaluation of information from, physical sources 

6. Environmental awareness 

7. Awareness of body movements /posture 

B. Mediating Processes 

8. Decision making 

9. Information processing 

C. Work Output 

10. Machine/process control 

lit Manual control/coordination activities 

12. Control/equipment operation 

13. General body activity 

14. Handling/manipulating activity 

15. Use of finger controlled devices vs. physical work 

16. Skilled technical activities 

D. Interpersonal Activities 

17. CommuntcaMon "of d^cisiohs/judgementia 

18. Job-related information exchange 
19c Staff /related activities 

20. Supervisor-subordinate relationships 

21. Public/related contact 

E. Work Situation and Job Context 



22. Unpleasant /hazardous physical environment 

23. Personally demanding situations 
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Table 3 (Cont.) 



Miscellaneous Aapects 

24. Businesslike work situations 

25. Attentive /discriminating work demands 

26. Unglructured vs. structured work 

27. Variable vs. regular work schedule 

V 
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response to the items in that factor. Thus, the factor scores for the JM^i 
were calculated by a unit weighting procedure. Obviously, this procedure 
resulted In the same 5 overall JAPQ factors and 27 specific JAPQ factors as 
the PAQ. 

Profile Similarity Index 

2 

The index of profile similarity employed was a simple d technique,. Two 
profile dimilarity Indices were generated, one for the specific factors and 
one for the overall factors. For the overall factors, the JAPQ factor score 
for each dimension was subtracted from the PAQ factor score for that dimension, 
and the difference squared. An analogous procedure was employed for the 27 
specific factors. 

This procedure resulted in two sets of scores for each subject. Both reflected 
the degree of fit between interests in job duties and actual duties. One 
set of scores was predicted in the five overall job dimensions, the other set 
on the 27 specific dimensions. 

Job Satis fa ">tion Measure 

As described above, two items from each of the 20 dimensions of the MSQ 
were employed in the satisfaction measure. In addition, two new items were 
used to measure overall Navy satisfaction These 21 dimensions are presented 
in Table 4. This table also indicates those dimensions which are summed to 
yield the satisfaction indices as well as which items on the actual instrument 
(Appendix C) which correspond to each dimension. 

Data Analysis . 

The first series of data analyses consisted of attempting to predict the 
satisfaction indices (Intrinsic Satisfaction, Extrinsic Satisfaction, Total 
Satisfaction, and Navy Satisfaction) from 1) the PAQ scores, 2) the JAPQ factor 

I 
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Table 4 

Scales of the Job Satisfaction Measure 

Item Total Intrinsic ' Extrinsic Navy 

Nos , Satisfaction Satisfaction Satisfaction Satis- 

faction 



.1. 


Ability Utilization 


10,22 


X 


X 




2. 


Achievement 


17,30 


X 


X 




3. 


Activity 


18,31 


X 


X 




4. 


Advancement 


4,24 


X 




X 


5. 


Authority 


1.21 


X 


X 




6. 


Company PolicieB and 
Practices 


38,39 


X 




X 


7. 


Compensation 


3,23 


X 




X 


8. 


Co-Workers 


14,28 


X 






9. 


Creativity 


7,26 


X 


X 




10. 


Independence 


8,20 


X 


X 




11. 


Moral Values 


36,40 


X 


X 




12. 


Recognition 


15,29 


X 




X 


13. 


Responsibility 


6,25 


X 


X 




14. 


Security 


34.37 


X 


X 




15. 


Social Service 


19,32 


X 


X 




16.' 


Social Status 


j3,35 


X 


X 




17. 


Supervision-Human 
Relations 


2,11 


X 




X 


18. 


Supervision-Technical 


5.13 


X 




X 


19. 


Variety v ^ 

— 1 


9,16 


X 


X 




20. 


Working Conditions 


12,27 


X 






21. 


Overall Navy 


41,42 









(not from MSQ) 
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acores, and 3) the index of profile similarity (d ) between PAQ and JAPQ 
factor scores. Recall that the PAQ, JAPQ and d each comprise two sets of 
scores! overall factors and specific factors. Stepwise multiple regression 
procedures were employed to predict the satisfaction indices. 

The results of these analyses for the entire sample are presented in 
Table 5. The R (multiple R) presented in this and subsequent tables was 
selected from the stepwise procedure using the following criterion. The value 
of R selected was that value associated with last predictor entering the 
equation which Increased the R^ by at least -005 units. The order of the 
factors' entrance into the regression equation is presented in Appendix D, 
E, and F for tables 5, 6, and 7 respectively. 

The first hypothesis stated that job duties should predict intrinsic 

satisfaction better than extrinsic satisfaction. Table 5 clearly supports 

2 

this hypothesis. Both the PAQ and the d for both specific and overall factors 

predicted intrinsic satisfaction better than extrinsic satisfaction. All four 

of these differences are significant at least p< ,04 or better. The mean 

correlation for predicting intrinsic satisfaction was .42 while the mean correlation 

for predicting iiai^^9^& satisfaction was .26. In terms of percent of variance 

2 

accounted for, correlations with intrinsic satisfaction ^ '^^^ accounted 

for over two and a half times as much variation as did correlation with extrinsic 
2 ^ 

satisfaction *-07) 
r 

The second hypothesis stated that the index of profile similarity should 
also predict satisfaction, and predict intrinsic satisfaction better than 
extrinsic satisfaction. This hypothesis was supported in that significant and 
moderately large correlations emerged from predicting the satisfaction indices 
from the d^, and correlations with intrinsic satisfaction were larger than 
correlations with extrinsic satisfaction. (It should be noted that the multiple 
^^^^ correlations are to be interpreted as the greater the d^ the less the satisfaction J 
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Table 5 

Specific and Overall Factors of the PAQ, JAPQ, and d^ 
Predicting the Satisfaction Indices 

Specific Overal 

Factors Factors 

. R R 
PAQ predicting: (N-576) (N-574) 

1. Intrinsic Satisfaction .49 .41 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction .31 ,24 

3. Navy Satisfaction .43 .38 

4. Total Satisfaction .46 .36 

JAPQ predicting: (N ^ 478) (N « 586) 

1. Intrinsic Satisfaction .38 .17 

2.i Extrinsic SAtisf action .19 .12 

3- Navy Satisfaction .28 .14 

4. Total Satisfaction .33 .12 

d2 predicting: . (N « 599) (N - 600) 

1. Intrinsic Satisfaction .47 .30 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction .27 .20 

3. Navy Satisfaction .43 .26 

4. Total Satisfaction .42 .27 
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However, this conclusion must be tempered with the fact that the PAQ alone 
predicted the satisfaction indices better than did the measure which includes 
both the PAQ and the JAPQ. 

Several other points from Table 5 deserve mention. First, of the three 
sets of predictors, the best was the PAQ, next best was the d^^ and the JAPQ 
was the poorest. Second, the specific factors predicted better than the overall 
factors. Third, the magnitude of correlations with total and Navy Satisfaction 
were generally between the magnitude associated with Intrinsic and Extrinsic 
Satisfaction. 

Although the sample size was large (about 600) relative to the number of 
predictors (maximum of 27 for specific factors), it was felt worthwhile to 
examine possible shrinkage of the Rs. To accomplish this, a 50% random sample 
was drawn from the total sample, and the multiple regression reconiputed. Then 
using a procedure deveJoped by Burket '1964) estimates of shrinkage were computed. 
This procedure gives an estimate of shrinkage which takes into consideration the 
sample size, number of predictors, and the size of the R obtained in the 
development sample. 

Results ot these analyses are presented in Table 6. This table indicates 
that the Rs obtained from the 50% sample were quite comparable to those obtained 
for the total sample. In fact, in most cases the Rs in the 50% sample were 
slightly higher than the Rs in the total sample. More importantly, Table 6 
indicates that the shrinkage of these Rs was generally quite small. In fact, 
the mean shrinkage was only .06 units . 

It should be noted that the entire sample is composed of Naval enlisted 
personnel whose tenure in the Navy varied from less than 1 year to over 20 years. 
It was felt that this variability could result in spurious correlations In 
that more senior personnel would have more responsible or important job duties 
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Table 6 

EBtlmates of Shrinkage in Predicting Satisfaction Indices 



FAQ predicting 



1. Intrinsic Satisfaction 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction 

3. Navy Satisfaction 

4. Total Satisfaction 



Specific Factors 



Overall Factors 



Dev. R. 

(N = 254) 

.54 

.43 

.46 

.50 



Shrunken R 

.51 
.36 
.40 
.47 



Dev. R 
(N - 254) 

.45 

.25 

.32 

.40 



Shrunken R 

.43 
.19 
.27 
.38 



JAPQ predicting (N -221) 

1. Intrinsic Satisfaction .44 .32 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction .30 .21 

3. Navy Satiaf ac ".ion .31 .21 

4. Total Satisfaction .37 .29 



(N = 264) 

.19 .13 

.13 -.01 

.10 .06 

.17 .11 



predicting 



1. xntrinslc Satisfaction 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction 

3. Navy Satisfaction 

4. Total Satisfaction 



(N « 264) 

.50 
.38 
.48 
.47 



.45 
.29 
.39 
.41 



(N - 265) 

.32 
.22 
.25 
.29 



.29 
.13 
.20 
.2: 
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and, by the fact that they reinlisted, also be more satisfied with the Navy. 

Such relationships could produce artifically high correlations between job 

duties and satisfaction, as well as between interests and satisfaction. To 

explore this potential problem the sample was broken down into those who had 

less than four years in the Navy and those who had more than four years. 

(Four years ±s the point of the first reenlistment The regression analyses 

werf: repeated for the lower and upper group separately, and are presented in 

Table 7. Inspection of the table indicates that meaningful correlations 

result for both groups separately, Just as they did for the entire sample, 

However, an interesting finding emerges. The satisfaction of the upper group 

is much more predictable than the satisfaction of the lower group. This is most 

clearly apparent in the analyses using the specific factors where the mean R 

for the lower group is .30 while the mean R for the upper group is .48, . 

Table 7 also indicates that the first hypothesis is generally supported 

by both the upper group and the lower group. FAQ and d^ predictions of 

satisfaction for the lower group show' an R of .32 for predicting Intrinsic 

satisfaction and an R of .23 for Extrinsic satisfaction. Respective figures 

for the upper group are Intrinsic. * -36; and Extrinsic t .32. As in the case of 

the total sample, the second hypotheses is only partially supported in that 
2 

while Rs using d were moderately large, they were smaller than the FAQ alone. 
Another interesting point is that the JAPQ predicted satisfaction for the 
upper group quite well. These correlations are substantially larger than those 
obtained from either the total sample or the lower group. 

Summary of the data analyses 

In summary, the following results were obtained. 

1. The first hypothesis was strongly supported. In 19 out of a possible, 
20 comparisons of PAQ and d^ predicting Intrinsic and. Extrinsic 
satisfaction, Rb were higher for Intrinsic than foir Extrinsic. For 

■ . . !' . 
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Table 7 



Prediction of Satisfaction Indices: Upper and Lower Groups 



Specific Factors 



PAQ predicting: 



1. Intrinsic Satisfaction 

2. Extrinalc Satisfaction 

3. Navy Satisfaction 

4. Total Satisfaction 



Lower 

(N = 406) 

.32 
.24 
.37 
.31 



Upper 

(N - 103) 

.53 
.58 
.54 
.51 



Overall Factors 

Lower Upper 

(N = 406) (N = 103) 



.26 
.19 
.26 
.23 



.31 
.19 
.27 
.25 



JAPQ predicting 



1. Intrinsic Satisfaction 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction 

3. Navy Satisfaction 

4. Total Satisfaction 



(N = 358) (N - 121) 



.24 
.25 
.31 
.24 



.61 
.39 
.44 
.56 



(N - 476) (N = 161) 



.14 
.07 
.13 
.14 



.15 
.18 
.28 
.16 



d predicting 



1. Intrinsic Satisfaction 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction 

3. Navy Satisfaction 

4. Total Satisfaction 



(N = 430) (N - 171) 



.35 
.24 
.35 
.33 



.44 
.37 
.39 
.42 



(N = 430) (N * 170) 



.33 
.24 
.39 
.34 



.16 
.14 
.14 
.15 
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the total sample, Rs involving Intrinsic Satisfaction accounted for 
over two and one half times the variance as did Rb involving 
Extrinsic Satisfaction* 

2. The second hypothesis was marginally supported in that meaningful 
correlations between d and the satisfaction indices, emerged, and d 
predicted Intrixisic Satisfaction better than Extrinsic Satisfaction. 
However, the PAQ alone resulted in higher correlations than did the d^. 

3. In general, the PAQ was the best predictor of the satisfaction 

2 

indices followed by the d , and the poorest waa the JAPQ. The only 
exception to this was with the upper group which showed strong relation- 
ships between the JAPQ and the satisfaction indices... 

4. The specific factors generally predicted the satisfaction inslices 
better than did the overall factors. 

5. Predictions of Navy iatiBf action generally fell between Intrinsic and 
Extrinsic in magnitude. 

6. The findings held up when s-irinkage of the Rs was considered. 

7. When the total sanqple was broken down into those stJbjects with greater 
or less than 4 years in the the pattern, of results was similar 
to those found for the total group. However, results were stronger 
for those subjects with more than four years in the Navy. 
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DISCUSSION 

The general argument of this research was that actual job duties, as 
contrasted with organizational rewards, are significant contributors to job 
satisfaction. Our results clearly support this argument. Our measure of 
job duties correlated fairly substantially (mid .40s) with overall satisfaction, 
and with satisfaction with the Navy. It is also clear, however, that other 
factors play a major role in determining satisfaction. Organizational rewards 
would undoubtedly be one set of factors. Also, the various moderators between 
rewards and satisfaction such as level of need, expected level of reward, etc. 
that were discussed in the introduction probably also play a role. But, 
to reiterate, it is clear that actual job duties also play a major role. 

More specifically, we hypothesized that actual job duties should predict 
intrinsic satisfaction better than extrinsic satisfaction. The results clearly 
support this hypothesis. This lends support to the argument that intrinsic 
satisfaction is determined more by the job itself than is extrinsic satisfaction. 
The other side of the argument;, not tested by this research, would be that 
extrinsic satisfaction would be primarily determined by organizational rewards. 

In one sense it is surprising that our results come out so well. That is, 
the measure of intrinsic satisfaction employed was probably not the best 
measure possible. Recall that we conceptualized intrinsic satisfaction as 
arising from rewards arising from the task while extrinsic satisfaction arises 
from rewards given by the organization. With this in mind, it is clear that 
some of the itezas on the intrinsic scale of the MSQ do not deal with intrinsic 
rewards. The MSQ items dealing with such things as security and social status 
probably do not reflect rewards a person gives himself. Furthermore, 
I additional rewards could be considered intrinsic in nature such as doing an 

i Important job and having control over the job. One implication from the 

o ■ 
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present research is that it would be valuable to develop a specific measure 
of intrinsic satisfaction. 

The second hypothesis dealt with ^feUwirepoaiCle.s between job duties and 
interests. It stated that if duties match interests satisfaction would 
result; while if large discrepancies existed between duties and interests, 
dissatisfaction would result. The results can be said to have supported this 
hypothesis in that moderately large correlat'^ns between d^ and satisfaction 
emerged (low. 40s) , and d^ predicted intrinsic satisfaction better than extrinsic 
satisfaction. However, the reZ.ationships for the d^ were actually lower than 
for the PAQ alone. Thus, in the final analysis, this hypothesis can only be 
said to be partially supported* One could argue that there are problems with 
the JAPQ such as lack of response variability or it is a poor measure of interests, 
but this is contradicted by the fact that the JAPQ alone also predicted satis- 
faction fairly well (low. 30s) . 

It is possible that the general unreliability of difference scores tended 
to attenuate the strength of the results. A second possibility is that 
'^weighting" Job duties by interests simply does not add much. One is reminded 
of the research weighting elements of job satisfaction by their importance 
(Ewen, 1967; Friedlander, 1965; Mikes and Hulin, 1968) with the finding that 
such weighting does not materially affect the original satisfaction ratings. 

One particularily interesting set of findings was that dealing with the 
subjects with greater or lesser than four years in the Navy. The general finding 
was that prediction of satisfaction was substantially lower in the lower group 
(less than four years) as con5)ared to the upper group (more than four years). 
It seems that for first term JSfAval personnel, factors outside the job itself 
influence satisfaction nore than for more senior people. These factors might 



IncJude extrlnBlc rewards, Interests outside their Naval Job| etc. The job 
itself may indeed become more important for senior personnel. More specifically, 
this line of reasoning argues that the sources of satisfaction come more from 
the Job itself as a person gains experience with the Navy, lliis would imply 
that the type of job a person forsees for himself at the time he considers his 
first reinlistment may be a significant determinant of his decision to stay or go. 
In summary,, the results of this investigation suggest the following. 

1. Actual job duties have a meaningful influence on job satisfaction. 

2. Actual jcb duties influence intrinsic satisfaction more than extrinsic 
satisfaction. 

3. It is uncertain whether the degree of fit between job duties and interests 
can predict satisfaction. 

4. Job duties seem to have greater influence on the satisfaction of 
more senior people than on first term personnel. 
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Appendix A 
POSITION ANALYSIS QUESTIONNAIRE (PAQ) 



(Navy Edition) 

Occupational Research Center 
Department of Psychological Sciences 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

Ernest J. McCormick, P.R. Jeanneret, Robert C. Mecham 



Instructions for Completing PAQ for Naval Billets 

As part of a research project Sponsored by the Office of Naval Research you are 
being asked to use the Position Analysis Questionnaire (PAQ) to describe certain 
characteristics of the billet you occupied in your last Naval duty assignment. 
In describing your billet consider your primary duties and any particularly signi- 
f icant collateral duties. (Do not consider incidental collateral duties that 
occupied only a nominal proportion of your time.) 

Identification ; To be entered on PAQ Record Form (B) (White IBM form with red 
ink) 

J Side 1 (front). On the top of the PAQ Record Form are 2 rows of boxes- 
Print the following information in those boxes, entering an asterisk (*) 
between items of information: 

SHIP OR STATION*BILLET TITLE*DEPT. (OR OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT) *DATE* 
YOUR NAME 

When entering this information, consider tbs second row of boxes as a 
continuation of the first. For date, enter today's date in sequence day, 
month, and year, with a slash between these, as illustrated in the 
example below: 

Example 





4 


u 


5 


S 








t 


ft 


*! 






A/ 


5 






f 


f 


1 


c 










e 


H 


Si 




0 


t 


P 


T 


4 


X 


t 


/ 


1 




/ 


7 


2 




J 


0 








0 


P 


t 







2. Side 2 (back) — top of page. Enter your name (in space "Name of Incumbent"). 
As the PAQ analyst, mark box "Job incumbent himself." Write a brief 
description of your billet in the space provided, including reference to 
significant collateral duties. 

Rating PAQ Job Elements 

First, be sure that you are familiar with these instructions and with the PAQ 
Record Form. Instructions and a rating scale are provided for use with each job 
element (item) in the PAQ. Determine the appropriate response for each element 
after considering the concept reflected in the job element itself, and the scale 
provided for us'!^ with that element. Notice that different scales are used with the 
^ various job elements, as follows: 
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Letter 



Hating Sc Mie 



Extent of Use 



T 



I 



Importance to Billet 
Amount of Time 



P 



Possibility of Occurrence 



A 



Applicability 



S 



Special Code (when this type of code i£. used, it applies only to the 
job element of which it is a part.) Note that certain "Special'' (S) 
rating scales do not have a ''Does not apply" answer because the 
statement applies in some degree to every billet. 



Following are three particular points that you should keep in mind when analyzing 
your billet: 

1, The examples given for many job elements in the PAQ serve only to 
illustrate the intended concept or scope of the job element, and do 
not indicate the complete range of possible content. Several of the 
examples are from "civilian" types of Jobs, but they may have their 
counterparts in naval activities. You should interpret the concept of 
each job element as it relates to your billet. 

2. There will be many Job elements that do not apply to your billet. In 
such instances simply mark =DNA"* (Does not apply). Some of the job 
element3 relate primarily to civilian jobs, and would seldom, if ever, 
be applicable. 

3* When analyzing your billet, always refer to the description of each job 
element in the PAQ itself, and then record your response on the Record 
Form, as the Record Form includes only the title of each job element 
without any description or illustrations. 

Recording Ratings of FAQ Job Elements 

Begin with element 1 (on following page) , and mark your ratings on the Record 
Form (B) , as in the following example: 

Example 

1(U) Written materials (as sources of information) 



This letter refers to the rating scale to be used for this element. 
These scales are listed at the beginning of each section of the PAQ 
and also at the top of the PAQ Record Form (B) . In this example, scale 
value "1" has been marked to indicate the "very infrequent" use of 
written materials. 
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POSITION ANALYSIS QUESTIONNAIRE (PAQ) 



I INFORMATION INPUT 



l» 1 Sources of Job Information 

Rate each of the following items in terms of 
how much it Is used by the worker as a source of 
information in performing his billet. 

I. 1.1 Visual Sources of Job Information 

1(U,> Written materials (books, reports, office notes, Job instructions, logs, signs, etc.) 

Jt(il) i^iaantita tive materials (materials which deal with quantities or amounts^ such as 
gtrvphSy accounts, specifications, tables of numbers, etc.) 

.5(U) i*«ctorial materials (pictures or picture-like materials used as sources of information 
foe example, drawings, blueprints, diagrams, tracings, charts, photographic film, 
>;-iay films, TV pictures, etc.) 

'>(U) . Fiiti.terns/rela ted devices (templates, stencils, patterns, etc., used as sources of 
information when observed during use; do not include here materials described 
i item 3 above) 

v;);uai displays (dials, gauges, signal lights, radar scopes, speedometers, clocks, 
j^r^phic d 15)1) lays, monitors i etc.) 

Jj-O) M'':(»suring devices (rulers, calipers, sea les , thickness gauges, pipettes, thermo- 
meters, protractors, etc., used to obtain visual information about physical 
measurements; do not include here devices described in Item 5 above) 

y(U) i^echanical devices (tools, equipment, machinery, and other mechanical devices which 
are sources oi: information when observed during use or operation) 

8(U) Materials in process (parts, materials, objects, etc., which are sources of informa- 
tion when being modified, worked on, or otherwise processed, such as bread dough 
being mixed , workplece being turned in a lathe, etc.) 

^■■^U^j Materials nojl: in process (parts, materials, objects, etc., not in the process of 
being changed or modified, which are sources of information when being inspected, 
handled, packaged, distributed, or selected, etc*, such as items or materials in 
inventory, storage, or distribution channels, items being inspected, etc.) 

FeAtures of nature (geological formacions> vegetation, cloud formations, and 

^- i'-.c ffjtitures of nature which are observed or inspected to provide information) 

S' o'') -made features of environment (structures, ships, buildings, dams, highways, 

i>f dges, docks, and other "man-made" or altered aspects of the indoor or outdoor 
la:; '»ironment which are observed or inspected to provide job information) 

: ;> AeUavior (observing the actions of people or animals; for example, in teaching, 
Siiper vising, etc., where this behavior is a source of job information) 

.V:-fU) Ev-rjnts or circumstances (those events the worker visua lly observes and in which 
he may participatej such as movement of ships, movement of materials, airport 
control tower operations, etc.) 




Arc or decor (artistic or decorative objects or arrangements used as sources of 
3/y-; information; for example, visual aids, paintings, interior decoration, etc.) 



Code Extent of Use (U) 

DNA Does not apply 

1 Nominal/very infrequent 

2 Occasional 

3 Moderate 
h Considerable 
5 Very substantial 
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1.1.2 Non-viHufll Sources of Job Information 



Code 


Extent of Use (U) 


DNA 


Does not apply 


1 


Nominal/very infrequent 


2 


Occasional 


3 


Moderate 


A 


Considerable 


5 


Very substantial 



discussions, formal meetings, etc.; consider only verbal communlcatiion which is 
relevant to Job performance) ~ 

16(U> Non-verbal, rounds (for example, noises, engine sounds, sonar, whistles, musical 
instruments, signals, horns, etc.) 

17(U; Touch (pressure, pain, temperature, moisture, etc.; for example, feeling texture 
of surface, etc.) 

ld(U) Odd (odors which the worker needs to smell in order to perform his job; do not 
include odors simply because they happen to exist xn chc work environment) 

19(U) Taste (bitter, sour, sweet, or salty qualities which are sources of job informa- 
tion; for example, cooks, stewards, etc.) 

ZOiS) Near visual differentiation (using the code below, rate the amount of detail the 

L worker must see to adequately obtain job information from objects, events, features, 
etc., wl tfWn arn/s reach ) 
Code Degree of Oetail 

DNA Does not apply (worker is blind or works in total darkness) 

1 Very little detail (for example, that required in moving boxes, dumping 

trash, opening desk drawers, etc.) 

2 Limited detail (for example, that required in crating, grinding hamburger, 

etc.) 

3 Moderate detail (for example, that required in painting, reading typed 

letters, reading dials and gauges, etc.) 

4 Considerable detail (for example, reading small blueprints, gauge cali- 

bration, etc.) 

5 Extreme detail (for example, that required in assembling small electrical 

transistors; repairing chronometers, electronic circuits, etc.; miniature 
and microminiature optical work; etc.) 



Note on rating 'Importance to Billet 



Eacli oi the items in the questionnaire which uses 
thn 'Tmportancc to Billet (1)" sea I't is to be 
rntt'd in terms of how important thtj activity 
described in the item is to the completion of the 
job, QQ compared with the other actualities which are 
part of this Job , Consider such factors as amount 
of time spent^ the possible influenae on overall Job 
performance if the worker does not (iroperly perform 
this activity, etc. 



Code Importance to Billet (I) 



DNA 


Does not apply 


1 


Very minor 


2 


Low 


3 


Average 


4 


High 


5 


Extreme 



21(1) 



uc 



Far visual differentiation (feeing differences in the details of objects, events, 
or features beyond arm^s reai i: for example, operating a vehicle, lookout watch» 
air controller, etc.) 
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22(1) 



23(1) 



24(1) 



25(1) 



26(1) 



2'/fI) 



2H(L) 



29(1) 



30(1) 



■iJ (J) 



mi) 



Depth perception (judging r:he distance from the observer to objects, or the 
distances between objects as they are positioned in space, as in operating a 
cranetr manual gun sighting, handling and positioning objects, etc.) 

Color perception (differentiating or identifying objects, materials, or details 
thereof on the basis of color; for example, identifying running lights, etc.) 

Sound pattern recognition (recognizing different patterns, or sequences of sounds; 
for example, those involved in Morse code, heart beats, engines not functioning 
correctly, etc.) 

Sound differentiation (recognizing differences or changes in sounds in terms of 
Lheir loudness, pitch, and/or tone quality; for example, sonar operation, etc.) 

Body movement sensing (sensing or recognizing changes in the direction or speed at 
which the body is moving without being able to sense them by sight or hearing; 
ior example, as in flying aircraft, working In internal compartments aboard ship, 
etc.; in the. case of shipboard personnel, rate in terms of the extent to whicfi 
it is required in actual performance of duties) 

Body balance (sensing the position and balance of the body when body balance 
is critical to job performance, as when climbing high masts, walking on slippery 
decks or on narrow gangplanks, aircraft refueling, hazardous types of maintenance 
jobs such as side cleaning, etc.) 



' "nation Activities 

In this section are various operations in- 
volving estimation or judging activities. In 
each case consider activities in which the worker 
may use any or all of the senses; for example, 
sight, hearing, touch, etc. Continue using the 
"Importance to Billet" scale. 



Code 


Importance to Billet (I) 


DNA 


-.Does not apply 


1 


Very minor 


2 


Low 


3 


Average 


4 


High 


5 


Extreme 



Estimating speed of moving parts (estimating the speed of the moving parts asso- 
ciated with stationary objects; for example, the revolutions per minute of a motor, 
the speed at which a lathe turns, etc.) 

Estimating speed of moving objects (estimating the speed of moving objects or 
materials relative to a fixed point or to other moving objects; for example, the 
speed of vessels or aircraft, materials on a conveyor belt, etc.) 

Estimating speed of processes (estimating the speed of on-going processes or a 
scries of events while they are taking place; for example, chemical reactions, 
assembly operations, timing of rood preparation in galley, etc.) 

Judging condition/quality (estimating the condition, quality, and/or operational 
readiness of electronic systems, engineering systems, weapon systems, etc.; judging 
value of surplus items to be liquidated; etc,) 

Inspecting (inspecting products, objects, materials, etc., either one's own 
iy^^flfitenship or that of others, in terms of established standards; for example, 
id<intifying defects, classifying by grade, etc.; do not include here activities 
described in item 31 above) 



33(1) Estimating quantity , (estimating the quantity of objects without direct measure -* 
^ ment . incU • Ing Weight , number , volume, etc.; for example, of foodstuffs, supplies 

t^JtyV on hand, etc.) 
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34(1) Estimating size (estimating the dimensions of objects without direct measurement , 
including length, thickness, etc.; for example, estimating the height of a tree, 
Judging siaes of boxes in loading a hold, etc.) 

35(1) Estimating time (estimating the time required for past or future events or work 

activities; for example, judging the amount of time to make a delivery, estimating 

the time required to service a worn machine part or piece of equipment, judging 
the length of time required to set up n lathe, etc.) 

2 MENTAL PROCESSES 

2. I Decision Making, Reasoning, and P lanning/SchedulinR 

%i(S) Decision making (indicate, using the code belov?, the level of decision making 
typically involved in the billet, considering: the number and complexity of 
the factors that are taken into account; the variety of alternatives available; 
the consequences and importance of the decisions; the background experience, edu- 
cation, and training required; the precedents available for guidance; and other 
^relevant considerations. The examples given for the following codes are only 
suggestive.) 



Code Level of Decision 

1 Low ('^decisions" such as those in selecting parts in routine cleaning, 

shelving items in a storeroom, etc.) 

2 Below average ("decisions" such as those in operating or dispatching 

vehicles, lubricating a truck, etc.) 

3 Average (''decisions" such as those in setting-up machine tools for opera- 

tion, diagnosing mechanical disorders of aircraft, ordering office 
supplies several months in advance, etc.) 

4 Above average ("decisions" such as those in making personnel decisions such 

as promotions and disciplinary actions, determining flight plan, etc.) 

5 High ("decisions" such as those in recommending major surgery, determining 

battle strategy, etc.) 



37(S) Reasoning in problem solving (indicate, using the code below, the level of reason- 
f ing that Is required of the worker' in applying his knowledge, experience, and 
I judgment to problems) 



Code Level of Reasoning in Problem Solving 

Low (use of common sense to carry out simple, or relatively uninvolved, 

instructions; for example, sweeper, messenger, stores working party, etc.) 
Below average (use of some training and/or experience to select from a 
limited number of solutions the most appropriate action or procedure in 
performing the billet; for example, issuing clerk, mess stewards, etc.) 
Avcrap,e (use of relevant principles to solve practical problems and to deal 
with a variety of concrete variables in situations where only limited 
standardization exists; for example, draftsman, carpenter, ship navigation, 
non-routine repair of mechanical equipment, etc.) 

4 Above average (use of logic or scientific thinking to define problems, 

\ collect information, establish facts, end draw valid conclusions; for 
\ example, individual with major responsibilities for diagnosis and repair 
^ of complex electronic and weapon systems, aeronautical engineering officer, 
Stc.) 

5 H.'vh (use of principles of logical or scientific thinking to solve « wide 
O intellectual and practical problems; for example, commanding a 

Ety^ v\ssel, research scientists, etc*) 
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38(S) Amount of planning/scheduLing ( indicate , using the code below, the amount of 

L planning/scheduling the worker ie required to do which affects his own activities 
and/or the activities of others) 
Code Amount of Planning 

DMA Does not apply (has no opportunity to plan even his own activities; the 
specific activities of the worker are virtually predetermined for him) 

1 Very limited (has limited opportunity to plan or schedule hie own activities; 

for example, mess cook, side cleaner, etc.) 

2 Limited (some planning is required, typically of one's own work activities; 

for example, the planning that would be done by a radio operator, etc.) 

3 Moderate (a moderate amount of planning of his own or other activities is 

required; for example, a carpenter who must plan the best -»?ay to build a 
structure, a dispatcher, etc.) 

4 Considerable (a fairly large amount of planning/scheduling is required; 

for example, a leading petty officer who must plan the activities of his 
subordinates, an instvuctor who must prepare lectures or lesson plans, 
planning/scheduling the arrival and distribution of materials, etc.) 

5 Extensive (substantial amount of planning/scheduling is required! for 

example, a department head, an executive officer who must plan the acti- 
vities of different work groups, contingency planning, etc.) 

2 . 2 . Information Processing Activities 

In this section are v.^rious human operations 
involving the "processing" of information or 
data. Rate t^ach of the following items in terms 
of how important the activity is to the completion 
of the Job. 



39(1) Combining information ( combining , synthesizing, or integrating information or data 
from two or more sources to establish new facts, hypotheses, theories, or a more 
complete body of related information; for example, integrating intelligence in- 
formation, a pilot flying aircraft, a weatherman using information from various 
sources to predict weather conditions, radarman, signalman, etc.) 

40(1) Analyzing information or data (for the purpose of identifying underlying principles 
or facts by breaking down information into component parts; for example, inter- 
preting intelligence reports, diagno'3ing mechanical disorders or medical sjmiptoms, 
ECM operators, etc.) 

41(1) Compiling (gathering, grouping, classifying, or in some other way arranging informa- 
tion or data in some meaningful order or form; for example, preparing reports of 
various kinds, filing correspondence on the basis of content, selecting particular 
data to be gathered, preparing lesson plans, etc.) 

42(1) Coding/decoding (coding information^ or converting coded information back to its 
original form; for example, "reading'* Morse Code, translating foreign languages, 
or using other coding systems such as shorthand, mathematical symbols, computer 
languages, drafting symbols, replacement part numbers, etc.; TTY; cryptography; 
etc.) 



Code 


Importance to Billet (I) 


DNA 


Does not apply 


1 


Very minor 


2 


Low 


3 


Average 


4 


High 


5 


Extreme 
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43(1) Transcribing (copying or posting data or information for later use; for example, 
copying gauge readings in a record book, keeping a bell log» recording weather, 
etc.) 

44(1) Other information processing activities (specify in margin of PAQ Record Form) 

2.3 Use of Learned Information 

45(1) Short-term memory (learning and retaining job-related information and recalling 
that information after a brief period of time, for example, cook, telephone 
operator,, helmsman, messenger, etc.) 

46(3) Education (indicate, using the code below, the level of education generally or 
typically required by persons who are selected for this occupational field; 
include education in elementary, high school, colleges, etc.; do not include 
training in naval schools, or technical or vocational school training--see item 48) 

— Code Education (given level or equivalent) 

DNA Does not apply (little or no formal education re?quired) 

1 Less than high school diploma 

2 High school diploma 

3 Some college education (some college but not a 4-year college degree) 

4 College degree (degree requiring 4 years or more to complete; for example, 

B,A., D.S., etc.) 

5 Advanced degree (M.S., Ph.D., L.L.D,, etv.) 

47(S) Job-related experience (indicate, using the code below, the amount of all previous 

♦ job-related experience in other related or lower-level Jobs or billets generally 

[ required by persons selected for the billet; do not include formal educarion as 

I described in Item 46) 



Code Job'-related Experience 

ONA Does not apply (no experience required) 

1 Less than 1 month 

2 Over I month up to and including 12 months 

3 Over 1 year up to and Including 3 years 

4 Over 3 years up to and Including 5 years 

5 Over 5 years 

48(S) Training (Indicate, using the code below, the total amount of training generally 
4 required for persons who have had no prior Job training to learn to perform 

adequately in this billet; consider all types of required Job-related training 
except for education described in item 46; include training at Class A, B, and C 
schools, as well as striker, on-the-job, off-the-job, and orientation training, etc*) 

—Code Training 

DNA Does not apply o£ very limited (no more than ow day*s training required) 

1 Over 1 day up to and Including 30 days 

2 Over 30 days up to and including 6 months 

3 Over 6 months up to and Including I year 

4 Over 1 year up to and Including 3 years 

5 Over 3 years 
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69<S) Using mathematlca (indlcatei using the code below, the hlghi^st level of mathematics 
f required by the billet) 




Code Level of Mathematics 



Does not apply 

Simple basic (counting, addition and subtraction of 2«dlgit numbers or less) 
Basic (addition and subtraction of numbers of 3-dlgltB or more, multipli- 
cation, division, etc.) 
Intermediate (calculations and concepts involving fractions, decimals, 
percentages, etc.) 

Advanced (algebraic, geometric, trigonometric, and statistical concepts, 

techniques, and procedures, usually applied in standard practical situations) 

Very advanced (advanced mathematical and statistical theory, concepts, and 
techniques ; for example, calculus , topology, vector analysis, factor 
analysis, probability theory, etc.) 



3 
4 

5 



3 WORK OUTPUT 

3. 1 Use of Devices and Equipment 

3. 1*1 Hand^held Tools or Instruments 



Code 


Importance to Billet (1) 


DNA 


Does not apply 


1 


Very minor 


2 


Low 


3 


Average 


4 


High 


5 


Extreme 



Coasider in this category those devices which are used to move or modify work pieces, 
maCsrlals, products, or objects. Do not consider measuring devices hoco. 



50(1) 
51(1) 

52(1) 
53(1) 



54(1) 



55(1) 
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Manua 1 ly ^powered 

Precision tools/instruments (that Is, tools or Instruments powered by tiie user 

to perform very accurate or precise operations; for example, the use of engraver's 

tools, watchmaker's tools, surgical Instruments, etc») 

Non-preclslon tools/instruments (tools or Instruments powered by the user to 
perform operations not requiring great accuracy or precision; for example, hamiuers, 
wrenches, trowels, knives, scissors, chisels, putty knives, strainers, hand grease 
guns, etc.; do not include long-handle tools here) 

Long-handle tools (hoes, rakes, shovels, picks, axes, brooms, mops, etc.) 

Handling devices/tools (tongs, ladles, dippers, forceps, etc., used for moving 
or handling objects and materials; uo not Include here protective gear such as 
asbtistos gloves, etc.) 

Powered (manually controlled or directed devices using an energy source such as 
electricity, compressed air, fuel, hydraulic fluid, etc.. In which the component 
part which acconplishes the modification is hand-held, such as dentist drills, 
welding equipment.^ etc., as well as devices small enough to be entirely hand-held) 

Precision tools/instruments (hand-held powered tools or Instruments used to per- 
form operations requiring great accuracy or precision, such as dentist drills, 
soldering irons, welding equipment, saws, etc., used for especially accurate or 
fine work) 

Non-precision tools/instruments (hand-held, energy-powered tools or instruments 
used to perform operations not requiring great accuracy or precision; for example, 
power sawsi drills, Sanders, clippers, etc., and related devices such as electrical 
soldering irons, spray guns or nozzles, welding equipment, etc.) 
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3.1.2 Other Hand-held Devlcei 

56(1) Drawing and related devices (instruments or devices used in writing, sketching, 
illustrating, drafting, etc.; for example, pens, pencils, drawing instruments , 
artist's brushes, drafting equipment, etc.; do not include measuring instruments 
here, see item 38) 

57(1) Applicators (brushes, rags, paint rollers, et^., which are hand-held and used in 
applying solutions, materials, etc.; do not consider devices covered by 
items 50-55 above) 

58(1) Measuring devices (rules, measuring tapes, micrometers, calipers, protractors, 
squares, thickness gauges, levels, volume measuring devices, etc.) 

59(1) Technical and related devices (cameras, stopwatches, slide rules, etc.) 

60(1) Other hand-held tools and devices (specify in margin of PAQ Record Form) 

3.1.3 Stationary Devices 

61(1) Machines/equipment (used to generate power, or to process , ^fabricate, or otherwise 
modify parts, objects, materials, etc#; use this category in addition to indi- 
cating the controls used in the subsection which follows) 

3.1.4 Control Devices (on any equipment operated or used) 

62(1) Activation controls (hand or foot operated devices used to start, stop, or 
otherwise activate energy-using systems or mechanisms; for example, light 
switches, electric motor switches, ignition switches, etc.) 

63(1) Fixed setting controls (hand or foot operated devices with distinct positions, 

detents, or definite settings; for example, TV selector switch, gear-shift, etc.) 

64(1) Variable setting controls (h^nd or foot operated devices that can be set at 
the beginning of operation, or infrequently, at any position along a scale; 
for example, TV volume control, thermostat, rheostat, etc.) 

65(1) Keyboard devices (typewriters, adding machines, calculators, pianos, keypunch 
machines, etc.) 

Frequent adjustment controls (used In making frequent adjustments of mechanisms) 

66(1) Hand-opera t<id controls (controls operated by hand or arm for making frequent , 

but not continuous , adjustments! for example, hand controls on a crane or bull- 
dozer, valve controls, helm of ship, etc.) 



Cod e Importance to Billet (I) 

DMA Does not apply 

1 Very minor 

2 Low 

3 Averagt 

4 High 

5 Extreme 



67(1) 



Foot-operated controls (controls operated by foot or leg for making frequent , 
but not continuous, adjustments; for example, automobile brakes, etc.) 



68(1) 
69(1) 

70(1) 
71(1) 

72(1) 

73(1) 
74(1) 
75(1) 

76(1) 
77(1) 

78(1) 

79(1) 
80(1) 
SKI) 
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Code Im portance to Bil].et (1) 

DNA Does not apply 

1 Very minor 

2 Low 

3 Average 
-4 HiRh 

5 Extreme 

Continuous controls (used co ntinuously in operation or use) 

Hand-operated controls (controls operated by hand and used continuously for 
adjusting to changing, or possible changing, situations; for example, use of 
steering wheel, controls on a ^'tracking" device, etc.) 

Foot-operated controls (controls operated by foot and used continuously for 
adjusting to changing, or possibly changing, situations; for example, accelerator, 
etc.) 



3.1.3 Transportation and Mobile Equipment 
Man-powered vehicles (bicycles, rowboatSj punts, etc, J 

Powered highway/rail vehicles (vehicles intended primarily for highway or railroad 
transportation; for example, automobiles, trucks, buses, trains, etc.) 

Powered mobile equipment (movable vehicles not primari ly intended for highway 
use; for example, warehouse trucks, fork lifts, road graders, tractors, etc.) 

Powered water vehicles (ships, submarines, small boats, etc.) 

Air/space vehicles (planes, helicopters, balloons, gliders, rocketahips, etc.) 

Man-moved mobile equipment (hand trucks, wheel barrows, floor polishers and 
buffers, etc.) 

Operating equipment (cranes, hoists, elevators, etc.) 
Remote-controlled equipment (conveyor systems, etc.) 
3.2 Manual Activities 

This section describes manual activities in which tools may or may not be used. 

Setting up/adjusting (adjusting, calibrating, aligning and/or setting up of 
machines or equipment; for example, setting up a lathe or drill press, adjusting 
an engine carburetor, adjusting, calibrating, and aligning electric circuitry, 
etc-*) 

Manually modifying (using hands directly to form or otherwise modify materials 
or products; for example, kneading dough by hand, folding letters, etc,) 

Material-controlling (manually controlling or guiding materials being processed; 
for example, in operating sewing machine, jig saws, etc.) 

Assembling/disassembling (either manually or with the use of hand tools putting 
pax'ts or components together to form more complete items , or taking apart or 
disassembling items into their component prrrts) 
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82(1) Arranging/poBittoning (manually placinR objects, mfltcerials, etc., in a specific 

position or arrtngoment; for examplei in displays^ in stocking sitelvef), posit loniag 
patients for certain medical and dental procedures, etc; da not include here '^^^ 
arranging/positioning which ie a part of the operations listed in items 78-Bl) 

83(1) Feeding/off-bearing (martually inserting, throwing, dumping or placing materials 
into or removing them from machines or processing equipment ; this category is 
not to be used in describing operations in which the worker manually j^uid es 
or controls the materials or parts during procesElng, as in item 80) 

84(1) Physical handling (physically handling objects, materials, human bfiings, etc., 
either manually or with nominal use of aiding devices; fc^r example, in certain 
warehousing activities, loading/unloading conveyor belts or trucks, packaging, 
hospital procedures, etc.; typically there is little requirement for careful 
positioning or arrangement of objects; include here rplntively uninvolved 
handling operations not provided for in items 78-83) 



3.3 Activities of the Entire Body 

85(1) Highly skilled body coordination (activities involving extensive, and often 

highly-learned coordination activities of the whole body, such as character i»ed 
by iithletic activities) 

86(1) Balancing (maintaining body balance or equilibrium to prevfi^nt falling when 

standing, walking, running, crouching, etc*, on narrow, slippery, steeply Inclined 
or erratically moving surfaces; for example, walking on narrow elevated plank, 
during underway replenishment, etc.) 

3. A Level of Physical Exertion 

87(S) Level of physical exertion (indicate, using the code below, the general level 
I of body activity, considering the frequency and effort required to perform job 
I tasks Involving pushing, pulling, carrying, lifting, etc. , during an average 
I work day) 

I— Code Level of Physical Exertion 

1 Very light (occasionally walking or standing and/or occasionally moving 

light objects, materials, etc., such as yeoman, draftsman, radio 
operator, etc.) 

2 Light (frequently walking or standing and/or frequently exerting force 

equivalent to lifting up to approximately 10 pounds and/or occasionally 
exerting force equivalent to lifting about 20 pounds) 

3 Moderate (frequently exerting forces equivalent' to lifting up to approxi- 

mately 25 pounds and/or occasionally exerting* forces equivalent to 
lifting up to approximately SO pounds; for example, light engine 
mechanic, bus driver, etc.) 

4 Heavy (frequently exerting forcea equivalent to Ijitlng up to approximately 

50 pounds and/or occasionally exerr.ing forces erjutvalent to lifting up 
to approximately 100 pounds; for e^cample» g*inerp^ laborer, bulldozer 
. operator, heavy equipment m^xhanlc, etc.) 

5 Very heavy (frequently exerting forces equivalent to lifting over 50 

pounds and/or occasionally exerting forces oyer that required to lift 
100 pounds; for exai>r>le, stevedores, etc.) 



ERIC 
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3,5 Body Positions/Postures 

Indicate by code the approximate 
proportion of working time the worker Is 
engaged In the following activities 
(no8. 88-92) 

88(1) Sitting 

89(T) Standing (do not Include walking) 
90(T) Wa Iking/runnlng 
91(T) Climbing (for example, painter, telephone lineman, etc«) 

92(T) Kneeling/stooping (kneeling, stooping, crawling, crouching, and other related body 
positions which may be uncomfortable or awkward) 



Code Amount of Time (T) 

DHA Does not apply (or is very 
incidental) 

1 Under I/IO of the time 

2 Between I/IO and 1/3 of the time 

3 Between 1/3 and 2/3 of the time 

4 Over 2/3 of the time 

5 Almost continually 



3.6 Manipulation/Coordination Actlvitiea 

Rate the following items in terms of how 
Important the activity is to completion of 
the Job. 



93(1) Finger manipulation (making careful finger movements In various types of acti- 
vities; for example, fine assembly, use of precision tools, repairing watches, 
use of writing and drawing instruments, operating keyboard devices, etc.; 
usually the hand and arm are not involved to any great extent) 

S4(I) Hand-arm manipulation (the manual control of manipulation of objects through 

hand and/or arm movevtients, which may or may not require continuous visual con« 
trol; for example^ repairing engines » semaphore signalling, ^tc.) 

95(1) Hand-arm steadiness (maintaining a uniform, controlled hand-arm posture or 
movement; for example, using a welding torch, performing surgery, etc*) 

-hisrid/foot coordination (the coordination of hand and/or foot movements 
whf^re the movement must be coordinated with what is seen; for example, driving 
^ vehicle, operating a sewing machine, operating winch, tuning radar, using 
electronic test equipment for alignment, etc.) 

fCTf..) Lintb movement without visual control (movement of body limbs from one position 

to imother without the use of vision; for example, reaching for controls without 
lookj.ng touch typing, etc.) 

S'8(I) Hand-ear coordination (the coordination of hand movements with sounds or in- 

O scructions that are heard; for example, tuning radio receivers, piloting alr- 
ERJC craft by control tower instructions, etc.) 



Code Importance to Billet (I) 

DNA Does not apply 

1 Very minor 

2 Low 

3 Average 

4 High 

5 Extreme 
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Code Importance to Billet (I) 

4 RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER WORKERS J?"®® '^J^ ^PP^^ 

1 Very minor 

This section deals with different aspects ^ Averaee 

of interaction between people involved In ^ * 

various kinds of work. 



High 
3 Extreme 



Communications 



Rate the following in terms of how important the activity is to the completion 

of the billet. Some jobs may involve several or all of the items in this section. 

A. 1.1 Oral (communicating by speaking) 

99(.T) Advising (dealing with individuals in order to counsel, and/or guide them with 
regard to problems that may be resolved by legal, financial, scientific, tech- 
nical, clinical, spiritual, and/or other professional principles) 

100(1) Negotiating (dealing with others in order to reach an agreement or solution; 

for example, negotiating procurement contracts, diplomatic relations, etc.) 

lOJ(I) Per.suading (dealing with others in order to influence them toward some action 
ur point of view; for example, public relations officers, etc.) 

102(1) Instructing (the teaching of knowledge or skills, either in an informal or 
formal manner, to others; for example, instructor, petty officer teaching a 
striker, etc.) 

103(1) Interviewing (conducting interviews directed toward some specific objective; 

for example, interviewing applicants in recruiting office, career counseling, 
etc.) 

10A{I) Routine information exchange (the giving and/or receiving of information of 

a routine or simple nature; for example, radio operator, receptionist, information 
clerk, etc.) ^^^^ 

105(1) Nou-routine information exchange (the giving and/or receiving t^f information of 
a non-routine or complex nature; for example, engineers discussing shipyard 
overhaul, officers' call, CIC to OOD, lookout to OOD, etc.) 

lC:h(l) Public speaking (making speeches or formal presentations before relatively 
large audiences; for example, lecturing, radio/TV broadcasting, delivering 
a sermon, etc.) 

A. 1.2 Written (communicating by written/printed material) 

"V(I) Writing (for example, writing or dictating letters, reports, etc., writing 
notices, writing instructions, etc.; do not include transcribing activities 
described in item 42) 

4, 1,3 Other Communications 

!lO&(I) Signaling (communicating by some type of signal; for example, hand signals, 
semaphore, whistles, horns, bells, lights, etc.) 

i^Pi^^f Cede communications (telegraph, cryptography * shorthand, etc.) 
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4,2 Mtscellaneous Interpersonal Relationships 



Entertaining (performing to amuse or entertain others; for example, on stage, 
TV, clubs, etc) 

Serving/catering (attending to the needs of, or performing personal services for, 
others; for example, mess cook, barbers, sick»bay attendant, etc*) 

4.3 Amount of Job'^required Personal Contact 



Job-required personal contact (indicate, using the code below, the extent of 
job-required contact with others, individually or in groups; for example, contact 
■vi^h patients, students, the public, superiors, subordinates, fellow shipmates, 
official visitors, etc.; consider only personal contact which is definitely 
part of the billet) 

L 

Code Extitnt ol Keqiilrcd Personal Contact 

* Very infrequent (almost no contact with others is required) 

2 Infrequent (limited contact with others is required) 

J Occasional (moderate contact with others is required) 

4 Frequent (considerable contact with others is required) 

5 Very frequent (almost continual contact with others is required) 



Code 


Importance to Billet (I) 


DNA 


Does not apply 


1 


Very minor 


2 


Low 


3 


Average 


A 


F^.gh 


5 


Extreme 



- Typea of Job-required Personal Contact 

Th-;s section lists types of individuals with 
whom the worker must have personal contact in 
order to perform his job. Indicate by code the 
importance of contact with each of the types of 
individuals listed below. Consider personal 
contact not only with personnel within the 
organization, but also with personnel from 
other organizations , if contact with them is 
part of the billot. 

113(1) Executives/officials (flag officers, squadron commanders, commanding officers, 
executive officer.*!, etc.) 

114(1) Middle management/staff personnel (department and division officers, other staff 
officers, etc) 

U5^;v' S»ipervisors (those personnel who have immediate responsibility for a work group; 
^'^r example, leading petty officers, etc.) 

Professional personnel (doctors, lawyers, scientists, engineers, professors, 
teachers, consultants, etc) 



^Miy'i) Semi-professional personnel (technicians, draftsmen, designers, photographers, 
surveyors, and other personnel who are engay^ed in activities requiring fairly 
extensive education or practical experience but which typically involve a more 
restricted area of operation than that of professional personnel) 

HfKy.) Clerical personnel (personnel engaged in office work, such as yeoman, personnel 
men, dispersing clerks, etc.) 
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9^in Manual and service workers (personnel in skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled, and 



related types of work, such as deck crew, engine room crew, etc.) 
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Code Importance to Billet (I) 

DNA Does not apply 

1 Very minor 

2 Low 

3 Average 

4 High 

5 Extreme 



120(1 ) 
121(1) 

122(1) 
123(1) 

124(:;) 

125(1) 
126(f) 

I27i I) 



128 (S) 



129(3) 
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Sales personnel 

Buyers (purchasing agents, not public customers) 

Public customers (as in ship service stores^ base cafeterias, etc.) 

The public ( not including customers or persons in other specified categories; 
include the "public" as contacted by, for example, shore patrolmen and masters 
at arms, etc.) 

Students/ trainees/apprentices 
Client s /pa tients/counselees 

Special interest groups (fraternal and service organizations, minority groups, 
wive' 8 groups, property owners, etc.) 

Other individuals (Include here types of persons not described in items 113-126 
aKovf!, Init, whenever possible, use one of the above categories) (Specify in 
mar gill of PAQ Record P'orm) 

4 . 5 Su pervision and Coordination 
4.5.1 Supervision/Direction Given 

Supervision of non-supervisory personnel (indicate, using the code below, the 
number of persons directly supervised who are actual ly involved in the repairing 
of equipment, in maintenance, in service activities, etc., and do not supervise 
others; this item would apply, for example, to most "first line" supervisors, 
most division officers, leading petty officers, etc. 

Code Number of Non-supervisory Personnel Supervised 

DNA Does not apply 

1 1 or 2 workers 

2 3 to 5 workers 

3 f> to 8 workers 

4 9 to 12 workers 

b 13 or more workers 

Direction of supervisory personnel (indicate, using the code below, the number 
of supervisory personnel--those who have responsibility for the supervision 
or direction of others--who report directly to the person holding this position; 
this item would apply to most department heads, etc) 

► Code Number of Sup^ervisory Personnel Directed 

DNA Does not apply (does not direct supervisors) 

1 1 or 2 supervisory personnel 

2 3 to 5 supervisory personnel! 

3 6 to 8 supervisory personnel( 

4 9 to 12 supervisory personnel 

5 13 or more supervisory perscrinel 
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130(S) Total number of personael for whom reeponstble (indicate, using the code below, 
^ the total number of personnel for whom the person holding this Job is either 
directly or Indirectly responaible; for t/.ample, a commanding officer would be 
reBponsible for all personnel under his command; and department, division, and 
leading petty officers would be responsible for all within their sphere of 
command; use this item in addi'iion to 128 and/or 129) 



Code 



132(1) 



133(1) 



134(8) 




lotal number of personnel for whom responsible 

Does not apply (not responsible for other personnel) 

10 or fewer workers 

11 to 50 workers 
51 to 250 workers 
251 to 750 workers 
751 or more workers 



4.5.2 Other Organizational Activities 

This subeectlon includes activities of a 
coordinating^ staff, or supervisory nature. 



Code Importance to Billet (I) 

DNA Does not apply 

1 Very minor 

2 Low 

3 Average 

4 High 

5 Extreme 



131(1) Supervises non-employees (students, patients, etc.) 



Coordinates activities (coordinates, monitors, or organieea the activities of 
others to achieve certain objectives, but does not have line management authority; 
for example, special services officer, club committee chairman, etc.) 

Staff functions (advises, consults, or gives other types of assistance to line 
officers; for exaople, legal officer, intelliganca officer, etc.) 

4.5.3 Supervist-on Received 

Supervision received (indicate, using the code below, the level of supervision 
the worker typftally receives) 

Level of Supervision Received 

Immediate supervision (receives close supervision relating to specific 
work activities. Including assignments, methods, etCtt usually receives 
frequent surveillance over Job activities) 
General supervision (receives general supervision irelatlrig to work activities) 
General direction (receives only very general guidance relating to Job 
activities, primarily guidance with tespect to genaral objectives; has 
rather broad latitude for determining methods p work sehiciullti|» how to 
achieve objectives, etc.; for example, department and division officers, 
etc. 

Nominal direction (receives only nominal direction or guidance in j6h| 
as in the case of a manager of An organisation or a major subdivision 
thereof, and is therefore subject only to very broad policy guldelinasi 
for example, commiindlng officers, ete« 




2 
3 
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135(T) 
136(T) 
137(T) 

138(T) 

139(T) 
140(T) 

141(T) 
142 (T) 
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5 JOB CONTEXT 

5 . 1 P hysical Working Conditions 

Thifl section lists various working 
conditions. Rate the average amount 
of time the worker is exposed to each 
condition during a typical work period. 

5.1.1 Outdoor Environment 



Code Amount of Time (T) 

DNA Does not apply (or is very 
incidental) 

1 Under 1/10 of the time 

2 Between 1/10 and 1/3 of the time 

3 Between 1/3 and 2/3 of the time 

4 Over 2/3 of ihe time 

5 Almost continually 



Out-of-door environment (susceptible to changing weather conditions) 

5.1.2 Indoor temperatures (do not consider indoor temperature conditions that 
are simply a function of the weather; for example, heat in summer) 

High temperature (conditions in which the worker might experience severe discom- 
fort or heat stress, such as in boiler rooms, around furnaces, etc.; typically 
this would occur in a dry atmosphere at about 90^ F. and in a humid atmosphere- 
at about 80*" F. or SS"* F.) 



Low temperature (conditions in which the worker is exposed to low temperatures 
which are definitely uncomfortable even though clothing appropriate for the 
conditions may be worn, such as refrigerated rooms, etc.) 

5.1.3 Other Physical Working Conditions 

Air contamination (dust, fumes, smoke, toxic conditions, disagreeable odors, 
etc.; consider here air contamination or pollution which is an irritating or 
undesirable aspect of the billet) 

Vioration (vibration of whole body or body limbs; for example, driving a tractor 
or truck, operating an air hammer, etc.) 

Improper illumination (inadequate lighting, excessive glare, etc.) 



Code Amount of Time (T) 

Di^A Does not apply (or is very 
incidental) 

1 Under 1/10 of the time 

2 Between 1/10 and 1/3 of the time 

3 Between 1/3 and 2/3 of the time 

4 Over 2/3 of the time 

5 Almost continually 

Dirty environment (an environment in which the worker and/or his clothing 
easily becomes dirty, greasy, etc.; for example, environments often associated 
l#ith engine rooms, foundries, highway construction, furnace cleaning, etc.) 

Awkward or confining work space (conditions in which the body is cramped or 
uncomfortable) 
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143(S) Noise tnten.-.ity (indicate, usiiij:; Lhe cotJe below, the 

L which the worker is exposed) 
Code Noise Intensity 



typical noise level to 



1 Very quiet (intensive care ward in hospital, photo lab, etc.) 

2 Quiet (many private oiiices, libraries, etc.) 

3 Moderate (office where typewriters are used, l.q^tit automobile traffic, 

ship service store, etc*) 
A Loud (heavy traffic, machine shops, carpenter shops, etc.)- 
5 Very loud (close to jet engine;?, large earth-moving equipment, riveting, 

etc.) 



5.2 Physical Hazards 



Code 


Possibility of Occurwence (P) 


No 


No possibility 


1. 


Very Limi ted 


2 


Li m i ted 


3 


Moderate 




Fairly high 


" 5 


High 



The four items which follow describe accidents or illnesses which may result 
from exposure to hazards. Hate the possibi lit^ of the occurrence of each of 
the types of accidents/illnesses to the typical worker in this billet. In 
making the ratings consider the saff?ty/accident rrcord of workers in this 
billet, and/or the possibility o£ ^iccidents due to such factors as: traveling 
at high speeds, being in high pLncos, working witli mnrhiuery, sharp tools, hot 
or very cold materials, exposure to falling objects, dcingerous chemicals, explo- 
sives, toxic fumes, nuclear and radio frequency radiatioa, high voltages, etc. 

14A(P) First-aid cases (minor injuries or illnesses which typically result in a day 
or less of "lost" time and are usually remedied with first-aid procedures) 

145(P) Temporary disability (temporary injuries or illnessos which prevent the worker 
from performing hi.-; job from one full day up to extended periods of time but 
which do not result in permanent disability or impairment) 



t46(P) Permanent partial impairment (injuries or illnesst:!S resulting in the amputation 
or permanent loss of use of any bouy member or part thereof, or permanent 
impairment of certain body functions) 



147(P) 
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Code 


Toss ibi 1 i ty of 


No 


No possvbi llty 


i 


Very limited 


2 


1. jiiii ted 


3 


Moderate 


4 


Fa i T' I y hi gh 




High 



Permanent total disability/deatn (injuries or illnesses which totally disable 
the worker and permanently prevent his further gainful employment; for example, 
loss of life, sight, limbs, hands, radiation sickness, etc.) 



.';3 



5.3 Personal and Social Aspects 

- ^.^ 

This section includes varioua personal 
and social aspects of jobs. Indicate 
by code the importance of these aspects 
as a part of the billet. 



Code Iinpor tancc to lUllet (I) 



DNA 


Does not apply 


1 


Very minor 


2 


Low 


3 


Average 


4 


HlRh 


5 


Extreme 



148(1) 



149(1) 



150(1) 



151(1) 



152(1) 



153(S) 



154(A) 



155(A) 



Civic obligations (because of the job the worker assumes, or is expected to 
assume, certain civic obligations or responsibilities, as mi^ht be the case 
with certain public relations officers, corimiandlnf^ officers, etc) 

Frustrating situations (job situations in which attempts to deal with problems 
or to achieve job objectives are seriously obstructed or hindered, and may 
thus contribute to frustration on the part of the worker) 

Strained personal contacts (dealing with individuals or groups in "unpleasant" 
or "strained" situations; for example » certain aspect?* of shore patrol work, 
handling certain mental patients, MAA, etc.) 

Personal sacrifice (being willing to make particular personal sacrifices while 
being of service to other people or the objectives of an organization; for 
example, chaplains, etc; do not consider physical hazards here) 

Interpersonal conflict situations (job situations in which there are virtually 
Inevitable differences In objectives, opinions, or viewpoints between the 
worker and other persons or groups of persons, and which may "set the stage" 
for conflict; for example, supervisors who must enforce ah unpopular policy, etc.) 

Non -job-required social contact (indicate, using the code below, the opportunity 
to engage in informal , non-j ob -required conversation, social Interaction, etc. 
with others while on the job; for example, barber, r<»ceptlonl8t, member of 
working party, etc.; do not include here the personal contacts required by 
the job as described in item 112) 

Code Opportunity for Non-1ob-required Social Contact 
1 Very infrequent (almost no opportunity) 



2 
3 
4 
5 



Infrequent (limited opportunity) 
Occasional (moderate opportunity) 
Frequent (considerable opportunity) 
Very frequent (almost continual opportunity) 



6 OTHER JOB CHARACTERISTICS 
6,1 Apparel Worn 



Code Applicability (A) 

DNA Does not apply 
1 Does apply 



For each Item mark DNA if the item does not apply, a one . (1) if the item applies, 
Note: One or more items in this section M^^ry be ..p|iTlcabl(?.. 

Business suit or dress (expected to wear, hen appropriate, presentable civilian 
clothing such as tie and Jacket, street d: ' is, etc.) 

Specifiic uniform/apparel (service dress uniforms; mark "dees apply" except in 
unuBualVcircumstances) 
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156(A) Work cloKhlng (dungarees, ef^.) 
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157(A) 



158 (A) 



1S9(A) 



160(A) 



161(A) 
162(A) 



163(A) 
164(A) 
165(A) 



166(A) 
167(A) 
168(A) 



169(1) 
170(1) 



Codg Applicability (A) 

DNA Does not apply 
1 Does apply 



Protective clothing or gear (clothing or equipment worn as a regular part of 
the job to protect the worker; for example, safety helmets, goggles, noise 
suppressors, safety shoes, insulated gloves or clothing, protective mas.ks, 
etc.; this item does not apply if only worn occasionally or rarely) 

Informal attire (sports wear, etc.; mark ''does not apply" except in very unusu^') 
circumstances) 

Apparel scyle optional (style totally optional; mark "does not apply" except 
in unusual circumstances) 

6.2 Licensing 

Licensing/certification required (to be restricted to such fields as medicin*'.;, 
nursing, law, etc.) 

Code Applicability (A)_ 



6.3 Work Schedule 



DNA Does not apply 
1 Does apply 



6.3.1 Continuity of wrk (as relevant to 
total year) 

Regular work (special instructions in analyzing naval billets: mark "l" for 
this item) 

Irregular work (special instructions in analyzing naval billets: mark "DNA" 
for this item) 

In each of the following two groups of items, mark one (1) for the item that 
most nearly applies , and mark DNA for all other items in that group. 

6.3.2 Regularity of working hours 

Regular hours (same basic work schedule every week) 
Variable shift work (work shift varies from time to time) 

Irregular hours (works variable or irPfegular hours, depending on requirement* 
of the service) 

6.3.3 Day-night schedule 
Typical day hours ^ 

Typical night hours (including evening work) 

Typical day and night hours (works some days and some nights, depending on 
work shifts, job demands, schedules, or other job factors) 



6.4 Job Demands 



Code Importance to Billet (I) 



DNA 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Does not apply 
Very minor 
Low 

Average 
High 
Extreme 



This section lists various types of 
demands that the Job situation may impose 
upon the worker, usually requiring that 
he adapt to these in order to perform his 
work satisfactorily. Rate the following 
items in terms of how important they are 
to the billet. 

Specified work pace (as on a controlled assembly line; this would seldom apply 
to a naval billet) 

Repetitive activities (performance of the same physical jr mental activities 
repeatedly, without interruption, for periods of time) 
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171(1) 



172(1) 

17.1(1) 

174(1) 
175(1) 

176(1) 

177(1) 

178(1) 

179(1) 
180(1) 

181 (A) 



182 (T) 
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Cycled work activities: (performance of a sequence or RcluMluie of work activities 
which typically occurfli on a weekly, dally, or hourly bnsis and which typically 
allows the worker somci freedom of action so long as he meets a schedule; for 
example, a security guard patrolling his beat, preparing scheduled reports, 
etc.; do not Include here activities more nearly described as repetitive acti- 
vities in item 170 above) 

Following set procedures (need to follow specilcic set procedures or routines 
in order to obtain satrlsf actory outcomes; for example, following check-out 
list to inspect equipment or vehicles, following procedures for changing a 
tire, performing specified laboratory tests, etc) 

Time pressure of situation (meal hours in mess hall, urgent time d^;adlines, 
tush Jobs, etc.) 

Precision (need to be more than normally precise and accurate) 

Attention to detail (need to give careful attention to various detaila of one* a 
work, being sure that nothing is left undone) 

Recognition (need to identify , recognize , or "perceive" certain objects, events, 
processes, behavior, etc., or aspects, features, or properties thereof; this 
item is primarily concerned with "recognition" of that which is "sensed" by 
vision, hearing, touch, etc.) 

Vigilance; infrequent events (need to continually search for very infrequently 
occurring but relevant events in the Job situation; for example, look-out 
watch, observing instrument panel to identify infrequent rhange from "normal," 
«tc.) 

Vigilance: continually changing events (neetl to be continually aware of varia- 
tions in a continually or frequently changing situation; for example, driving 
in traffic, controlling aircraft traffic, continually watching frequently changing 
dials and gauges, etc.) 

Working under distractions (telephone cal^ls, inter ruptlon.s^ disturbances from 
others, etc.) 

i 

Updating Job knowledge (need to keep Job knowledge current, being informed 
of new developments related to the billet) 



Special talent (using the code above, indi-l 

A 



Code 



DNA 
1 



Does not apply 
Does apply 



Apj:)llc ability (A) 

cate if a billet requires some particularly ^ 
unique talent or skill that is not covered \ 
by other items; typically this item would 
apply to billets in which the very unique skdtLl or characteristic of the worker Is 
clearly dominant, as in certain entertainmentl activities ; the item may be used, 
however, in certain other kinds of situational but only where there is some 
distinctly unique or special skill or talent iWolvcd) (Tf "1" Is marked, write 
the special talent in the margin of the PAQ K'cUrd Jotm.) 



Travel (indicate by code the 
proportion of a typical year In 
which the Incumbent would be away 
from his place of residence) 



Code Anbimt of Time (T) 

DNA Doel not apply (or is very incidental) 

1 UndtV 1/10 of the time 

2 Between l/lO and 1/3 of the time 

3 Betwech 1/3 and 2/3 of the time 
A Over 2/\3 of tlie time 

5 Almost aontlnually 
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6.5 Responsibility 

This section includes types of responsibility which may be associated with the 
decisionB and actions of the worker. Indicate by code the degree of each type 
of responsibility involved in the billet. 

183(S) Responsibility for the safety of others (indicate, Uvsing the code below, the 
degree to which the work requires diligence and effort to prevent injury to 
others; do not include hazards beyond the control of the individual concerned 
with the billet) 

Lmm Code Degree^of Responsibility for the Safety of Others 
DNA Does not apply 

1 Very limited (worker has minimum responsibility for the safety of others; 

foir example, he may only use tsmall hand tools, non-hazardous machines, etc.) 

2 Limited (worker must exercise reasonable care in order to avoid injury 

to others; for example, operating lathes, punch presses, and similar 
equipment) 

3 Intermediate (worker must be especially careful in order to avoid injury 

to others; for example, operating overhead cranes, driving vehicles, etc.) 

4 Substantial (worker must exercise constant and substantial care in order 

to prevent serious injury to others; for example, handling dangerous 
chemicals, using explosives, insuring that recoil area of guns is 
clear, etc.) 

5 Very substantial (the safety of others depends almost entirely on the 

correct action of the worker; for example, piloting; an aircraft, per- 
forming major surgery, etc.) 



1H4(>) Responsibility for material assets (indicate, usinj^ the code below, the degree 
1 to which the worker is directly responsible for waste, damage, defects, or 

other loss of value to material assets or property, such as materials, products, 
parts, equipment, cash, etc,, that might be caused by inattention or inadequate 
job performance) 

Co^.e Degree of Responsibility for Material Assets 

1 Very limited (for example, a few dollars) 

2 Limited (for example, up to about one hundred dollars) 

3 Intermediate (for example, a few hundred dollars) 

4 Substantial (for example, one or two thousand dollars) 

5 Very substantial (for example, more than two thousand dollars) 
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.ft5(^) General responsibili-ty (indicate, using the code below, the degree of "general" 
responsibility associated with this billet in terms of the extent to which the 
worker is "responsible" for any of a number of activities such as: accounting, 
analyzing, composing, developiftg, designing, evaiuatinp,, forecasting, initiating, 
planning, programming, proposing, scheduling, sponsoring, staffing, writing, 
etc.; do not consider here responsibility for the safety of others or respon- 
sibility for assets as described in items 183 and 184) 

— Code Degree of General Responsibility 

1 Very limited 

2 Limited 

3 Intermediate 

4 Substantial 

5 Very substantial 
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6.6 Job Structure 

166(S) Job structure (indicate, using the code below, the amount of ''sttuctute" of the 
billet, that is, the degree to which the billet activities are "pre-determined'* 
for the worker by the nature of the work, the procedures, or other billet 
characteristics; the more highly-structured billets permit less deviation from 
pre-determined patterns, and little if any need for innovation, decision making, 
or adaptation to changing situations) 

Code Amount of Job Structure 

1 Very high structure (virtually no deviation from a pre-determined job 

'^routine/* for example, routine assembly work, etc.) 

2 Considerable structure (only moderate deviation from pre-determined work 

"routine" is possible; for example, disbursin;^ clerk, stock handler, 
etc.) 

3 Intermediate structure (considerable change from a ''routine" is possible; 

work activities change considerably from day to day or evfen frrm hour 
to hour, but usually within soma reasonable and expected bovVs; for 
example, carpenter, mechanic, machinist, etc.) 

A Limited structure (relatively little routine work; the Job la characterized 
by considerable opportunity for improving methods devices, etc., and 
the necessity for making decisions; for example, public relations officer, 
investigators, etc.) 

5 Very low structure (virtually no established "routine" of activities; the 
position involves a wide variety of problems which must be dealt with; 
the solutions to these problems allows for unlimited resourcefulness and 
initiative; for example, major responsibility for research and develop- 
ment activities, etc.) 

6.7 Criticality of Position 

187(S) Criticality of position (indicate, using the code below, the degree to which 
♦ inadequate billet performance by the worker in this position is critical in 

terms of possible detrimental effects on the organitational operations, adsets, 
reputation, etc., or on the public or other people^ consider the duration of 
such consequences, whether Immediate or long-term, their seriousness, and the 
extent to which they have restricted or videspread effects) 

— Code Degree of Criticality of Position 

1 Very low 

2 Low 

3 Moderate 

4 High 

5 Very high 

188-194 Pay/income (Do not use these Items.) 



Appendix B 

Job Activity Preference Questionnaire (JAPQ) 

(Tlu* J AI'O is Intorcst inventory thai provides tor (he expression of inlcies(s in 
ihc |uh cicnicnts ol* (lie Position Analysis Qiie.slionnairc, wliicli is ;i siruclujed fob 
jMulysis insliutnent .) 

K<»hcil ( Moi'liani, Alnui TM lytrls J-rncsl J. McCorinickJV KJejinncrct 

The purpose of this questionnaire Is to obtain a measure of your .1oh Interests 
Ol i>ref erencos . Each Individual has different interests, so there are no rlr.ht 
or v/ron;», answers. Simply mark what applies to you. 

Tlie questionnaire is divided into 9 sections, each of the sections containing a 
llstinr* of work activities or situations. For each section there is a ratlnp. scale 
that you are to use in rating how much you would want each of the work activities 
or fiituations to be a part of a job that you mipht sometime have. 

Tn rating the work acclivities and situations, do not attempt to relate your responses 
directly to any specific job or occupation. Rather, consider each Item separately, 
nnd indicate the level of your Interest in the activity or situation as a part of 
any Job tluit vou mi^ht consider. As you rate each work activity or situation, 
asRume that an opportunity would be available for you to fret anv renulred education 
or training. 



PEHSONAI. DATA 



Last Name First Name Middle Mame 


Social Security Number 


Age 








Employer, if presently employed. 
Name 

Citv State 


Occupation, if employed 


Education (Check One) 

»*3 or Some Hip.h Some College Advanced 
less hip.h school college de;»ree decree 
years school prad. 

□ □ □ D □ □ 


Vocational, 
technical, or 
related training 
(Number of months) 


School or College, if presently a student 
Name 


Today's Date 


City State 




Your Address 

City State 


Sex (Check One) 
Male Female 

□ CZl 





Copyright © 1972, Robert C. Mecham, Alma Harris, Ernest J ► McCormicsc, and P. R. Jeannerct. 

Q \ xubManlial part of Jhis document is reprinted from the Position Analysis Questionnaire (PAQ), Copyright (i^ 1969, Purdue Research 
gl^J^ 'oundation, Uafayette, Indiana. 
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SECTION 1 

Information is needed to perform any type of vork, and that information can come 
from many different sources. Use the numbers from 0 to 5 on the ratin^^, scale to 
mark how much you would like to use or cnp.a^»c in each of the following activities 
to RCt the "information" needed in your work. Place the scale value that you clioosc 
in the space provided beside each question. 





Hating .Scale 


0 


None 


1 


Very limited 


2 


Limited 


3 


Moderate 




Considerable 


5 


Very extensive 



Example 

S 1* Reading (books, reports, office notes, job 
instructions , etc, ) 

A "5" has been marked in this exrimple. This indicates 
that "very extensive'' readinj^ as h source of job 
information is desired. 



_ L. Rcadinr; {books, reports, office notes, job instructions, etc) 

2. IJsln^? numerical materials (graphs, accounts, specifications, etc.) 

3. Usin^^ f?raphlc materials (pictures, drawlnj^s, blueprints, diagrams, maps, 

tracings. X-ray films, TV pictures, etc.) 

^, Usinp, patterns and related devices (stencils, patterns, templates, etc) 

5. Using visual displays (dials, gauges, signal lights, radar scopes, 

speedometers, clocks, etc) 

^6. Using measuring devices (rulers, calipers, tire pressure gauges, scales, 

thermometers , etc. ) 

7, Observing and listening to mechanical devices in use (tools, equipment, 

machinery, etc) 

^8. Observing things you are working with (materials, parts or objects, such 

as bread dough being mixed, wood being cut, metal being welded, boxes 
being inventoried. Items being Inspected, etc,) 

^9. Observing features of nature (landscapes, fields, geological samples, 

plants, cloud formations, or other features of nature) 

10. Observing or inspecting man-made features of the environment (buildings 
dams, highways, bridges, docks, railroads, etc) 

11, Observing the behavior of people or animals 

^12, Observing the events or circumstances around you (flow of traffic, move- 
ment of materials, airport control tower operations, etc) 

^13, Viewing art, decorations, etc, (paintings, sculpture, jewelry, window 
displays, etc) 

^lA. Listening to spoken information (Instructions, conversations, interviews, 
meetings, discussions, etc) 

^15. Listening to sounds (non-verbal) 

^16. Touching 

17. Smelling 

18. Tasting 
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SECTION 2 

Rate how important you would like each of the following abilities and activities to be in 
your work. Again use the numbers 0 to 5. 



19. Using (lifltance vision (watching things at 
distances beyond arm's reach) 



Rating Scale 

0 No importance 

1 Very minor 

2 Low 

3 Average 
A High 

5 Extreme Importance 



20. U?5lnp, (leptli perception (judging the distance 

from yourself to an object, or the distance 
between oI)j(.»ct8, as In running a crane, 
opcMMtlnyy a dentist's drill, etc.) 

21. llBing color perception (telling the difference 

between lliJngs by color) 

22. Recognizing sound patterns (Morse code, heart beats, engine not running 

properly, etc.) 

23. Recognizing sounds by loudness, pitch or tone quality (tuning pianos, 

repairing sound systems, etc.) 

2A. Body movement sensing (detecting changes in the direction or speed at 

which you are moving, without ut;ing sight or hearing, as in flying aircraft, 
working in a submarine, etc.) 

25. Body balancing (walking on steel beams, climbing high poles, working on 

steep roofs, etc.) 

26. Judging condition or quality (antique dealer, appraiser, jeweler, used 

car dealer, coin dealer, etc.) 

27. Inspecting (grading or finding defects) 

28. Estimating speed of moving parts (the revolutions per minute of a motor, 

the speed at which a lathe turns, etc.) 

29. Estimating speed of moving objects (the speed of vehicles, speed of mate- 
rials moving on a conveyor belt, etc.) 

^30. Estimating speed of processes (chemical reactions, assembly operations, 

timing of food preparation, etc») 

^31. Estimating quantity (number of board feet of lumber in a log, the weight 

of a horse, the number of bacteria in an area by looking through a microscope, 
etc.) 

32. Estimating size (height of a tree, measurements of a box, etc.) 

^33. Estimating time (time to make a delivery, to service a piece of equipment, 

etc.) 

^3A. Combining information (weatherman using different pieces of information 

to prepare a weather report, pilot using different bits of information to 
fly his plane, etc.) 

35. Analyzing information (interpreting financial reports, determining why 

•[ an automobile engine will not run, diagnosing an illness, etc*) 

36. Gathering, grouping, or classifying information (preparing reports, filing 

\ correspondence , etc. ) 

I 37. Coding or decoding (reading Morse code, translating foreign languages, 

|: shorthand, etc.) 

i 

^38. Setting up or adjusting equipment (setting up a lathe or drill press, 

adjusting an engine carburetor, etc*) 

'"O 39. Using hands directly to change things (using the hands directly to change 

El^C alter or to modify people, xnaterials, products, etc*) 
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40. Controllinp; or puidinR materials belnp, 
processed (operating a sewinp mnchine, 
opcratinf* a ]±p, saw, etc.) 

41, Assembling, or disassembline. (puttlnp, parts 
top.ether to form a complei'io item, or Laklnp; 
an item ;ipart) 





Ratinr, Scale 


0 


No importance 


1 


Very mlnt^r 


2 


Low 


3 




4 


liir.li 


5 


l^xt rome Import ancc 



42. Arranp,lnp, or positioning, ^placinf» objects, materials, persons, animals, 
etc. , in a specific position or arranp;emont) 

43. Physically handlinp objects, materials, animals, human beinp,s, etc, 
(loadinp or unloading trucks, farminR activities, taking? care of babies 
in n nursery, etc.) 

__44. lUf^hly skilled body coordination activities (athletics, dancing, etc.) 

45. Flnp;er manipulation (makinp, careful finger movements in various types of 
activities, such as in the use of precision tools, repairinp watches, 
playinp the piano, etc.) 

46. Feeding/off-bearing (feeding materials into a machine or removing materials 
from a machine or piece of processinfT equipment) 

47. Hand-arm manipulation (activities involvinf* hand and arm movements, as 

mipht he used in repairing automobiles, packaginp; products, etc.) 

48. Hand-arm steadiness ( steady hand and arm movements, as mipht be necessary 
*~ in usinp a weJding torch or In performing surgery, etc.) 

49. Rye-hand/ foot coordination (the coordination of hand and/or foot movements 
with what is seen) 

^50. Limb movement without visual control (movement of body limbs from one 

position to another without the use; of vision) 

51, Hand-ear coordination (the coordination of hand movements with sounds 

or instructions that arc heard) 

^52, Advising (using legal, financial, scientific, technical, clinical, spiritual, 

or othc?:r professional principles to counsel or guide individuals) 

^53, Negotiating (dealing with others to reach an agreement or solution, for 

example, labor bargaining, diplomatic relations, etc.) 

^54. PerFuading (influencing others, as in selling or political campaigning) 

^55, Teaching 

56 • Interviewing 

57, Exchanging routine information (giving and receiving routine information 

as might be done by a ticket agent, taxi-cab dispatcher, etc.) 

5S, Exchanging Specialized information (giving and receiving specialized 

information, as might be done in a professional committee meeting, or as 
engineers might do when discussing a product design, etc.) 

59. Public speaking 

^60, Writing (letters, reports, newspaper articles, etc.) 

^ 61. Signaling (hand signals, semaphore, whistles, horns, bells, lights, etc.) 

62. Code communications (telegraph, cryptography, shorthand, etc.) 

^ ^63. Entertaining (performing to amuse or entertain others) 
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6A. 



65. 

66. 
67. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



Serving or catering (performing personal 
services, or attending to the needs of 
others, for example, waiting on tables, 
halrdresslng, etc.) 

Supervising non-employees (students, 
patients, campers, etc.) 

Coordinating activities (social director, committee chairman, etc.) 

ScrvJng as a staff member (advising, consulting, and givinp, other types 
of assistance to management personnel, for example, legal adviser^ 
accountant, etc.) 



Rating Scale 

0 No Importance 
Very minor 
Low 

Average 
High . 

Extreme importance 



SECTION 3 

Different Jobs require you to associate with different types of individuals. How 
Important would you want personal contact with the following types of individuals 
to be? Continue using the same rating scale. 



68. 



69. 



70. 
71. 



72. 



73. 
74. 
J5. 
76. 



77. 
78. 
79. 
_80. 
81. 



Rating Scale 



0 No importance 

1 Very minor 

2 Low 

3 Average 

4 High 

5 Extreme Importance 



Executives or officials (government admin- 
istrators, corporation vice-presidents, 
plant superintendents, etc.) 

Middle management (division or district 
managers) 

Supervisors (foremen, office managers, etc.) 

Professional personnel (doctors, lawyers, scientists, engineers, professors, 
teachers, etc.) 

Semi-professional personnel (technicians, draftsmen, designers , photographers, 
surveyors, etc.) 

Personnel engaged in office work (clerks> bookkeepers, receptionists, etc.) 
Purchasing agents (individuals who buy for companies) 
Customers (as In stores or restaurants) 

The public generally (such as police officers, park attendants, etc., 
might come in contact with) 

Students, trainees, or apprentices 

Clients, patients > or individuals being counseled 

Special interest groups (stockholders, property owners, lobbyists, etcO 

Sales personnel 

Skilled and unskilled workers 
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SKCTTON A 

Following are five job situations or circumstances. Use the numbers from 0 to 5 to 
Indicate how much of each you would be willing, to accept in your work. 



M2. Frustrating?; situations (situations in which 
you would become frustrated because your 
attempts to do somethlnp, mip.ht be hindered 
or obstructed) 

83. Unpleasant personal contacts (some types of 
pclice work, handling certain mental 
patients, etc. ) 

8A. Personal sacrifice in the service of others (as mip,ht be required by a 
policeman, minister of relip;ion, social worker, etc.) 

35. Disagreements or conflict situations (as mij^ht be involved in labor nep,o- 
tiations, enforcement of an unpopular policy, etc.) 

86. Distractions (telephone calls, interruptions and disturbances from others, 
etc.) 



Ratiny> Scale 

0 *Jone 

1 Very little 

2 Little 

3 Moderate amount 
A Considerable 
5 Large amount 



SECTION 5 

Use the numbers from 0 to 5 to indicate how much you would like to use each of the 
following devices or pieces of equipment in your work. 



87. Precision hand tools (engraver's tools, 
watchmaker's tools, surgical instruments, etc.) 

88. Other hand tools (hammer-s'i wrenches, knives, 
scissors, etc.) ' 

89. Long-handle tools (hoes, rakes, shovels, 
picks, axes, brooms, etc.) 



90. Handling devices or tools (tongs, ladles, dippers, forceps, etc., used 
for moving or handling objects and materials) 

91. Hand-held precision power tools (dentist drills, welding equipment, etc.) 

92. Other hand-held power tools (ordinary power saws^ drills, sanders, clippers, 
etc.) 

93. Writing and drawing Instruments (pens, pencils, artist's brushes, di'xfting 
equipment, etc.) 

94. Applicators (brushes, rags, paint rollers, used in applying solutions, 
materials, etc.) 

95. Technical devices (cameras, stopwatches, slide rules, etc.) 

96. Processing machines and equipment (used to process or mo lify parts, objects, 
materials, etc.) 

97. Controls: used continuously (controls requiring continuous adjustment or 
manipulation, for example, accelerator, steering wheel, etc.) 

98. Controls: not used continuously (controls used to start or stop, to set 
positions on a machine, etc.) 



Rating Scale 

0 None 

1 Very limited 

2 Limited 

3 Moderate 

A Considerable 

5 Very extensive 
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RatinR Scale 


0 


None 


1 


Very limited 


2 


Limited 


3 


Moderate 




Considerable^ 


5 


Very extensive 



99. Keyboard devices (pianos, typewriters, adding 
machines, etc.) 

100. Iliyrhway or rail vehicles (automobiles, trucks, 
buses, trains, etc.) 

101, Powered mobile equipment (fork lifts, 
self-propelled lawn mo^^ers, road graders, 
tractors, etc.) 

102, Powered v/ator vehicles (shipa, submarines, motor boatSj etc.) 

103. Air or space vehicles (planes, helicopters, balloons, gliders, rocket- 
shlpe , etc . ) 

lOA. Man-moved mobile equipment (hand-pushed lawn mowers, wheel barrows, floor 
polishers , etc. ) 

105. Operating equipment (cranes, hoists, elevators, etc.) 

106. Remote-controlled equipment (conveyor systems, etc*) 



SECTION 6 

Use the numbers from 0 to 5 to indicate how much of your working time you would be 
willing to spend in the following activities or under the following circumstances. 



107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 

111. 

112. 

^113. 

^114. 
_115. 
116. 

117. 



Rating; Scale 

0 None 

1 Under 1/10 of the time 

2 Between 1/10 and 1/3 of the time 

3 Between 1/3 and r/3 of the time 
A Over 2/3 of the time 
5 Almost continually 



Sitting 
Standing 

Walking or running 

Climbing (for example, house 
painter, telephone lineman, etc.) 

Kneeling or stooping (or other body positions which may be uncomfortable 
or awkward) 

Working indoors in high temperatures (conditions in which you may be 
uncomfortable, such as in boiler rooms, around furnaces, etc.) 

Working indoors in low temperatures (conditions in which you would be 
definitely cold even though you wore heavy clothing, 3uch as in refrigerated 
rooms, etc*) 

Working outdoors (under different weather conditions) 

Working in contaminated air (dust, fumes, smoke, bad odors, etc.) 

Working with vibrating equipment (equipment that vibrates the whole body 
or body limbs (driving a tractor or truck, operating an air hammer, etc.) 

Working under poor lighting conditions (not enough light, excessive glare, 
etc.) 
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Rating, Scale 



118. Working under dirty conditions 
(parages, foundries, coal mines, 
hip;hway construction, furnace 
cleaning, etc.) 

119. VJorkinj> in awkward or small work 
spaces (conditions in which the 
body is cramped or uncomfortable) 

120. Traveling 



0- None 

1 Under 1/10 of the cime 

2 Between 1/10 and 1/3 of the time 

3 Between 1/3 and 2/3 of the time 

4 Over 2/3 of the time 

5 Almost continually 



SECTION 7 



Below are descriptions of A degrees of injury, ran^jinp, from minor to very serious. 

Use the numbers from 0 to 5 to indicate the "risk'* (or the possibility ) of each occurring 

that you would be willinf> to accept as a part of your work. 



121. Minor injury or illness which mipht 
result in a dav or less of lost time 

122. Injury or illness which would prevent 
work for one full day or more, but 
which would not have any permanent 
effects 

123. Permanent injury or illness (resulting 
in the loss of an arm, lep,, hcarinp., sip.ht of one eye, etc.) 

124^ Permanent total disability or death (injury or illness which would result 
in disability for life, or in death) 



Ratinp, Scale 

0 No possibility 

1 Very limited possibility 

2 Limited possibility 

3 Moderate possibility 

4 Fairly hip.h possibility 

5 Hip.li possibility 



SECTION 8 



Followlnp is a list of job requirements. Use the numbers from 0 to 5 to raUe how 
much you wou?.d want each to be a part of your work. 



125. A set specified rate of work (.assembly line, 
etc.) 

126. Repetitive activities (repeating the same 
activity, without interruption, for periods 
of time) 

12.7. Cycled work activities (working accordinf> to 
a schedule which repeats weekly, dally, or 
hourly, such as a porfman or milkman making his rounds, a j^uard patrolling 
his beat, etc.) 

128. Precision^ (need to be ^ ore than normally precise and accurate) 

129. Attention to detail 

130. Recognition (need to identify certain objects, events, processes, behavior, 
etc.) 



Rating Scale 

0 None (No part) 

1 Very limited 

2 Limited 

3 Moderate 

4 (Considerable 

5 Very extensive 
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Rating Scale 

0 None (No part) 

1 Very limited 

2 Limited 

3 Moderate 

A Considerable 

5 Very extensive 



SECTION 9 

Select one of. the responses for each of the following questions. 

133. CompetltLon: How important would you want competition with other individuals 

or groups to be in your V70rk (for such things as promotions, financial 
rewards, recognition, etc.) 

1. Very minor importance 

2. Minor importance 

3. Moderate importance 

4. lllf^h importance 

5. Extreme importance 

134. Decision making level: l-Jhat level of decisions would you want *"o make in 

your work? 

1. Low level decisions (such as must be made in pastinrr, labels on cartons, 

putting items on shelves in a warehouse, etc.) 

2. Below average level decisions (such as those made in running a wood 

planer, greasing a car, or dispatching a taxi) 

3. Average level decisions (such as in ordering office supplies several 

months in advance, determining what is wrong with an automobile 

eny^lne, setting up machine tools for operation, etc.) 
A. Above average level decisions (such as deciding who will be promoted, who 

will be hired or fired. If property will be purchased, etc.) 
b. High level decisions (such as recommending major surgery, selecting the 

location for a new plant, or approving a corporation's annual budget) 

^ J3'3. Kensonlng In problem solving: Wliich of the following reasoning levels would 

you want your work to require? 

1. Low (use of common sense to carry out uninvolved instructions, as might 

be done by a janitor or a deliveryman) 

2. Below average (use of some experience or training, such as a sales clerk, 

3 postman,^ a keypunch operator or an electrician's apprentice might use) 

3. Average (use of principles to solve practical problems, such as might 

be required in farming, drafting or carpentry) 
A. Above average (use of logic or scientific thinking, as might be used 
by a mechanical englne'^r, a personnel director, or the manager of a 
store , etc, ) 

5. High (use of principles of logic or scientific thinking to solve a wide 
range of problems, as might be done by a research chemist ^ a nuclear 
engineer, a corporate president, or the manager of a large plant) 



131. Vigilance (need to be constantly &Lert and aware 
of any changes in a situation) 

132. Need to keep job knowledge current (continually 
learning nevr developments related to the job) 
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IJf). Amount of planning: How much planning or schedulinp, would you like to do 
In your work? 

0. None 

1. Vory little (little planning of your own actlvltlef?, as in selling 

tickets at a theater, workln;^ on an assembly line, etc*) 

2. Little (8ome planning required, but not a fjreat deal, as in delivering: 

milk, working as a Janitor, etc*) 

3. Avera^.e ar,o'jnt (for example, a carpenter who must plan the best way 

to build a house, the planning that must be done by a taxi dispatclicr, 
etc.) 

4. ronsidcrablc (for cixample, a foreman who must plan what his workers 

must do, a teacher who must prepare lectures or lesson plans, etc.) 

5. Larjje amount (for example, a department store manager, an executive 

who must plan the activities of different work proups, an architect, 
etc.) 

137. Education: How much education would you want your work to require? 

0. Little or none 

1, Less than hipM school 

2, Hlji;h school diploma 

3. Some college education 
A. College dc^^rec 

'i. Advanced decree (M.S., Ph.D., M.l)., L.L.D., etc.) 

138. Training*: How much training, other than the education In number 124, 
would you want your work to require? Consider such tilings as on-the-job 
training;, apprentice training, technical and vocational schools, and 
orientation training. 

0. 1 day or less 

1. Over 1 day up to 1 month 

2. Between 1 and 6 months 

3. Between 6 months and 1 year 
A. Between 1 and 3 years 

5 . Over 3 years 

139. Experience: How much experience in related or lower-level jobs would you 
like your work to require? 

1. Less than 1 month 

2. Less than 1 year 

3. Between 1 and 3 years 

4. Between 3 and 5 years 

5 . Over 5 years 

140. Level of mathematics: VJhat is the highest level of mathematics you would 
want your job to require? 

0. Nf_ie - 

1. Simple counting, addition and subtraction of numbers smaller than 100 

2. Addition aiiu subtraction of numbers up to 1,000, and some multiplication 

and division 

3. Use of fractions, decimals, percentages 

4. Use of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, or statistics 

5. Advanced use of calculus, topology, vector analysis, factor analysis, 

probability theory, ctc» 
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lAl. Phyrtlc.rtI cxortiori: How mu<;h pIiyRlc.iI effort would vnu want y<Mir wtirk to 
require? 

1. Very light (occasional walking or standinp,, occasionally niovlnp light 

objects, as might be required of a secretary, watchmakers telephone 
operator, etc.) 

2. Light (frequently walking or standing and often exerting effort equal 

to that which would be required to lift between iO and 20 pounds, as 
might be done by a sales clerk, bank teller, etc.) 

3. Moderate (frequently exerting effort equal to chat which would be 

required to lift between 25 and 50 pounds, for example, auto 
. mechanic, coin vending ni.achlnc serviceman, bus driver, etc.) 
A, Heavy (lifting between 50 and 100 pounds, for example, general 

laborer, bulldozer operator, baggage porter, etc.) 
5. Very heavy (frequently using enough effovt to lift 50 pounds, and 

occasionally using enough effort to life over 100 pounds, for 

example, quarry mining, setting up concrete forms, etc.) 

1A2. Supervlflion given: How many workers would you want to directly supervise? 

0. None 

1. 1 or 2 workers 

2. 3 to 5 workers 

3. 6 to 8 workers 
A. 9 to 12 workers 

5. 13 or more workers 

143. Personnel responsibility: How many personnel would you want to be respon- 
sible for in your work? As an example, a president of a corporation would 
be responsible for everyone who worked for the corporation. 

0. None 

1. 10 or fewer workers 

2. 11 to 50 workers » 

3. 51 to 250 workers 

4. 251 to 750 workers 

5. 751 or more workers 

^144. Safety responsibility: How much responsibility for the safety of others 

would you be willing to assume in your work? 

0. None 

1. Little (working only with small hand tools, machines that are not 

dangerous, etc.) 

2. Limited (responsible to exercise only reasonable care) 

3. Intermediate (must be careful to avoid hurting others, as in 

operating overhead cranes, driving vehicles, etc.) 

4. . Substantial (must constantly be careful not to injure others, as in 

handling dangerous chemicals or explosives, etc.) 

5. Very substantial (the safety of others would depend entirely upon you, 

as in piloting the aircraft, performing major surgery, etc.) 

^145. Property responsibility: How much property would you be willing to assume 

responsibility for? 

1. Very little (a few dollars worth) 

2. Little ($50.00 to $500.00 worth) 

3. Moderate amount ($501.00 to $5,000.00 worth) 

4. Substantial amount ($5,001.00 to $25,000.00 worth) 

5. Very substantial amount (more than $25,000*00 worth) 

O 
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General responsibility; How much general responsibility wotilil you want 
in your work? 

1. Very little 

2. Little f 

3. Average amount 

4. Substantial 

5. Very substantial 

1^*7. Supervision received: How much supervision would you want to receive in 
your work? 

1. Close supervision, including, job assignments and close observation of 

work 

2. General supervision 

3. General I'^uidance, but quite independent of others 

6. Very little direction or guidance 
'j. No supervision 

148. Job strucrare: To what extent would you want to follow a routine, or 
have your work, outlined for you? 

1. Almost no change from a predetermined job routine (working on an 
assembly line, etc*) 

2. Little chanj^e from the work routine possible (bookkeeping, stocking 
items in a warehouse, etc.) 

3. Certain work must be done, but you can determine your own schedule 
or routine (carpenter, automobile mechanic, machinist, etc.) 

4. Little routine work (most of the decisions made by you, for example, 
store manager, industrial engineer, etc.) 

5. No routine (a wide variety of problems must be dealt with, and you 
would determine your own solutions, for example, corporation 
vice-orcsident , research chemist, etc.) 

149. Crlticallty of position: Some positions in a company are especially 
critical. If not filled properly, such things as the company's earnings 
or reputation might seriously suffer. With this in mind, what degree 

of crlticallty would you want your job or position to have? 

1. Very low 

2 . TjOW 

3. Moderate 

4. High 

5. Very high 

150. Civic obligations: How important would you want civic obligations to be 
in your work (serving on zoning boards, helping with United Fund drives, 
assisting with school activities, etc.) 

0. No Importance 

1. Very minor 
V 2. Low 

3. Average 

4. High 

5. Extreme Importance 
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Appendix C 



JOB SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Occupational Research Center 
Department of Psychological Sciences 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

NOTE: Your responses to this questionnaire will be held In the strictest 

confidence , and will be used only for statistical analysis purposes. 
The only Information from these questionnaires that will be made 
available to the Navy will be statistical summaries . 



PERSONAL DATA 



Last Name First Name Middle Name 


Social Security Number 




Time In Navy 
Years Months 


Time on present 
ship or station 

Years Months 


Time in present 
billet 

Years Months 


Time in present 
rate 

Years Months 


□ □ 


1 1 L J 


1 1 1 




1 


u u 


When you eventually leave the Navy, what occupation do you plan on going Into? 


What are your tentative plans about reenlisting 
when you complete your present enlistment? 

( ) Probably will reenlist 
( ) Don*t know 

( ) Probably will not reenlist , 


Race/ethnic origin 
(optional) 

( ) Caucasian 
( ) Negro 

( ) American Indian 
( ) Spanish American 
( ) Other 
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JOB SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



DIRECTIONS 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to give you a chance to tell how you feel about your 
Navy duty. In completing this questionnaire, first read each statement carefully. Then 
indicate how satisfied you feel about the statement. 

Keeping the statement in mind: 

VS — If you feel very satisfied » check the space under "VS" 



S — If you feel somevhat satisfied , check the space under "S"- 

N — If you feel neutral (neither satisfied nor dissatisfied), 
check the space under "N" > 



DS — If you feel somevhat dissatisfied , check the 9pace under "DS" 
VDS — If you feel very dissatisfied , check the space under "VDS" 



2, 
3, 



CONCERNING MY NAVY DUTY, THIS IS HOW I FEEL ABOUT: 
1. The chance to have other workers look to me for direction 
The way my supervisor and I understand each other 
The amount of pay for the work I do in my billet 

4. The opportunities for advancement on this Job 

5. The technical "know-how" of my supervisor 

6. The chance to be responsible for planning my work 

7. The chance to do new and original things on my own 

8. The chance to do work alone on the Job 

9. The chance to do different tulngs from time to time 
The chance to do work that is well suited to my abilities 

11. The wiiy my supervisor handles his men 

12. The physical surroundings %/here I work 

13. The competence of my supervisor in making decisions 

14. The chance to develop close friendships with my co-workers 

15. The way I get full credit for the work I do 
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"1 i I 

VDS DS N 



VS 
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VDS DS N S VS 

16. The routine In my work 

17. Being able to do something worthwhile 

18. Being able to stay busy _^ 

19. The chance to do things for other people 

20. The chance to work Independently of others 

21. The chance to tell people what to do _^ 

22. The chance to do something that makes use of my abilities 

23. My pay and the amount of work I do 

2A. The chances for advancement 

25. The freedom to use my own judgment 

26. The chance to try my own methods of doing the Job 

27. The working conditions 

28. The way my co-workers get along with each other 

29. The praise I get for doing a good Job 

30. The feeling of accomplishment I get from my work 

31. Being able to keep busy all the time 

32. The chance to be of service to others ^ 

33. The social position In the public » noimllltary community . 

34. My job security ^ 

35. The chance to be "somebody" In the public^ nonnllltary community ^ 

36. Being able to do things that don*t gc against my conscience 

37. The way my job provides for steady employir/^t 

38. The way Navy policies are put Into practice 

39. The way the Navy treats the people In It 

! 40. The chance to do the Job without feeling I am cheating anyone • 

41. My billet generally 

I 42 . My Navy duty generally 
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Appendix D 

ORDER OF ENTRANCE OF PREDICTORS INTO MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATIONS FOR- 



TOTAL SAWLE. (TABLE 5) 



I. Speciric PAQ Tnctons predicting; 



^ n lrinslc Sat iMracL Io n R 

a. ConimunI calf oiiH of dt'cls fonH/.judgements ,38 

b. IJnpl Oci.s fin t /hazardous physicaJ environment .A2 

c. UnsLnictured-vK-Htructurcd work .44 

d. Control /uquipment operalion .46 

e. Job-relaiGd information exchange .47 

f. Supervisor subordinate relationships .48 

g. Variable vs. regular work schedule .49 
li . Attentive/discriminating work demands .49 



2. Extrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. CoiTimuni cations of decisions/Judgements .20 

b. Unpleasant/hazardous physical environment .28 

c. Supervisor-subordinate relationships .29 

d. Variable vs. regular work schedule .31 

3 . Navy Satisfaction R 
a. Decislnn making .30 
h. Dap luasanL /Imzardous phynlcal environment .35 
<! . Commun I cut Ions of <Jc»cl.s ions/ judgements .38 
(I. IlnHt rucl urc vs. struclurad work .40 
I'.. Intc>rinat Ion processing .41 
r . Macli i nc/p rocess control . 42 
g . Supar visor-sub ordinate relationships . 43 



' Tolal Sati sfaction R 

a. Communication of decisions/ judgements .34 

b. Unpleasant/hazardous physical envirotiment .39 

c. Unstructured vs. structured work ,41 

d. Superior-subordinate relationships .42 

e. Job-related information exchange ,43 

f . Attentive/discriminating work demands , .^4 

g. Variable vs. regular work schedule .45 

h. Control/equipment operation .46 



n. Overall PAQ factors predicting: 



1 • Intrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. Decislon/Communication/social responsibilities .35 

b . Equipment /vehitile operation . 39 

c. I'hysical activities/related environmental conditions .41 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. Decision/communication/social responsibilities . 16 

b. Physical activities /related environmental conditions .22 

c. Equipment /vehicle operation ,24 
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Appendix 1) (cont . ) 



■J. Navy Sal is faction R 

a. Uecittion/Commiin I catloii/.socf a.l. res ponsibil ties . 27 

b. Ivqulpincnt /vehicle oper.-Uion ,34 

c. Physical actlvities/re Latcd environmental conditions .36 

d. Skiiled activities ^ .38 

^ • To tal Satisfaction R 

a. Decision/ communication/socia] responsibilities . 30 

b . Eq ul pmen t / veh ic le ope ra 1 1 on .34 

c. Physical activities/related environmental conditions .36 

IN. Specific .JA?Q factors predicting: 

* • InLrJnsLc Sa tisfaction R 

;i. Communication of decisions/ judgments .18 

b. Staff /related activities .27 

c. Decision making .29 

d. Attentive/discriminating work demands .31 

e. Information from people .32 
j\ Visual input from devices/materials .33 

g. Perceptual interpretation .34 

h. (;eneral body activity .35 

i. Manual control/coordination activities .36 
j. Use of finger-controlled devices vs. physical work .36 
k. Information processing *37 
1< Control/equipment operation .37 
m. Machine/process control .38 

^'^xtrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. Supervisor-subordinate relationships .11 

h. Environmental awareness .14 

c. Attentive/discriminating work demands .15 

d. LfBe of finger-controlled devices vs. physical work .16 
o. (General body activity .17 

f. Job-related information exchange .19 

Navy Satis faction R 

a. Communi ration of decisions/ judgements .15 

b. Staff /related activities .20 

c. Visual input from devices/materials .22 

d. Evaluation of information from physical sources .25 

e. Awareness of body movement/posture .26 

f. Decision making .28 
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a. Communication of clecis' Ions/ judgements .16 

b. Staff/related activities .22 

c. Information from people .2A 

d. Visual Input from devices/materials .26 

e. Environmental awareness .27 

f. Decision making .28 

g. Attentive/discriminating work demands .30 

h. Control/equipment operation * .30 

i. Machine/process control .32 
j. Use of finger-controlled devices vs. physical work .32 
k. General body activity ,33 

fV Overall JAPO factors predicting: 

^ • Intr insic Sal L.sf action R 

a. Decision/communication/ social respon.sibi lities .13 

b. l.nform;it] on processing activities , lA 

c. Skilled actJvitie« .15 

d. Physical activl ties /re lated environmental conditions .17 

2 . Kxt r insic Satisfaction R 
a. Decision/communication/social responsibilities .09 

Information processing activities .12 

3. Navy Satisfaction R 
a. Decision/communication/social responsibilities .14 

4. Total Satisfaction R 
a. Decision/cominuni cation/social responsibilities .12 

o 

V Specific d^ factors predicting: 

} . Intrln sLc Satisfaction R 

a. Decision M;iking .26 

b. Super vlHor-subordinate relationships .39 
i:. Staff /related activities .41 

d. Attentive/discriminating work demands .43 

e. Information from people .45 

f. Communication of derisions/judgements .45 

g. Perceptual interpretation .46 

h. Unstructured vs. structured work .46 

i. Control/equipment operation .47 
j. Public/related contact .47 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. Supervisor-subordinate relationships .16 

b. Information froir. people .23 

c. Attentive/discriminating work demand:^ .25 

d. Staff/related activities .26 

e. Decision making .27 
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Appendix D (cont.) 



^- N^ivy Sal Ls fac Lio n R 

a. SuporvJ rjor-suhorcl Innl c roJal I onslH.ps .24 

I), i)c.clHU)ii makiiif^ ,'36 

c • rcircepLna I i ntorpre Lat I on . 'J8 

d, VI final InpuL from disLal sources • !39 

o. Uns LrucLured vri • structured work ,40 

r. Information from people .41 

g. Businesslike work situations ,42 

Ii • Unpleasant /hazardous physical environment .43 

4. Total Satisfaction R 

a. Superi'-^r-subordinate relationships .23 

b. Decision making ,35 

c. Attentive/discriminating work demands ,37 

d. Information from people .39 

e. Staff /related activities .41 

f. Perceptual interpretation .42 

g. Communication of decisions /judgements .42 

2 

Overall d factors predicting: 

1 . Intrinsic SaLisfactlon R 

a. Decls Lon/(!orinnunication/social responsibilities ,21 

b. Kfjulpment /vehicle operation .26 

c. Information processing activities .28 

d. Physical activities/related environmental conditions .30 

2 . Extrinsic Satisfaction * R 

a. Decision/ Communication/social responsibilities .10 

b. Equipment /vehicle operation .15 

c. Physical activities/related environmental conditions .19 
c'. Information px*ocessing activities .20 

3 . Navy Satisfaction R 

a . Decisi^n/communi cation/social responsibilities , 16 

b. Information processing activities .21 

c. Equipment/vehicle operation .21 

d. Skilled activities .26 

4. Total Satisfaction , R 

a. Decision/ communication/social responsibilities . 19 

b . Kquipment /vehicle operation .24 

c. Information processing activities .26 

d. Physical activities/related environmental conditions .27 
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Appendix K 

ORDm OF ENTRANCE OF PREDICTORS INTO MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATIONS 
FOR DEVELOPMENT GROUP (TABLE 4) . 

1. Specific PAQ factors prediting: 



1. . InLrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. Communication of decisions /judgements .41 
1).. Unstructured vs. structured work .47 
c. Unpleasant /hazardous phys^i.cal environment .51 
<l. Job-related information eljcchange .53 
I'. General body activity • .54 

iiix Lrinsic Satisfaction R 

Unstructured vs. structured work .20 

b. Unplea^ant/liazardous phycial environment .30 

c. Communication of decisions/ judgements .34 

d. Variable vs. regular work schedule .37 

e. Visual input from devices/materials .39 

f. Job-related information exchange .40 

g. Skilled/technical activities .41 

h. Visual input from distal sources .42 

i. Control/equipment operation .43 

3. Na vy Satisfaction R 

a. Decision making .31 

b. Unpleasant /hazardous physical environment .35 

c. Unstructured vs. structured work .39 

d. Communications of decisions/judgements *42 
c. Perceptunl interpretation .43 

f. Information processing .44 

g. Attentive/discriminating work demands .45 
li. Handling/manipulating activities 

1. General body activity .46 

4 . Total Satisfactions R 

a. Communications of decisions /judgements .35 

b. Unstructured vs. structured work .42 

c. Unpleasant /hazardous physical environment .47 

d. Job-related information exchange .49 

e. Variable vs. regular work schedule .50 

f . General body activity .50 
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IT, Overall PAQ factors predicting: 

1 • Intrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. Decision/Communic at ion/social responsibilities .42 

b . Equipment/vehicle operation , 44 

c. Physical activities/related environmental conditions ,45 

2, l^xtrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. Decislon/commuaicat ion/social res pons ibil ties , 17 

b. PliysicaJ activitiCR/reJ ated environmental conditions ,22 

c . I']qulpment / velii cle operation . 24 
tl. Skilled activitieB ,25 

') , Na vy Satlrtfac lLon R 

a . Decl sion/communicaLion/social res pons ibilties .27 
• b. Physical activities/related environmental conditions ,30 

c. Equipment /vehicle operation ,32 

4 . Tota l Satisfact ion . ' 

a. Decision/communicat ion/social responsibilities ,35 

b. Equipment /vehicle operation .38 

c. Physical activities /related environmental conditions .39 

d. Skilled activities ,40 

TIT, Specific JAPQ factors predicting: R 

1. Intrinsic Satisfaction 

a. Communication of decisions /judgements ,19 

b. Staff /related activities .26 

c. Super viso. -btibordinatc relationships ,29 

d. Knvlronmental awareness ,32 

0. Unstructured vs. structured work .34 
F. Visual input from distal sources .35 

Control/equipment operation .37 

h. Manual control/coordf.nation activities .40 

1. Personally demanding situations .41 
j. Handling/manipulating activities " .42 
k. Job-reiated information exchange .42 
1. Unpleasant/hazardous physical environment .43 
m. Machine/process control .44 
n. Decision making ,44 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. Supervisor-subordinate relationships .18 

b. Personally demanding situations .20 
J. Job-related information exchange .23 

d. Environmental awareness .25 

e. Handling/manipulating activities .27 

f . Control/equipment operation . 30 
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3 . N a-/y Sat !.« faction R 

a. SupnrvlHor-suborcJlnate relationships .14 

b. EnvJ ronmcntaJ awareness ,17 

c. Visual input from devices/materials ,21 

d. Evaluation of f.nformation from physical sources .24 
e< Awareness of body novetnent/posture .27 

f. Job-related information exchange ,29 

g. Control/equipment' operation .31 

4. To; al Satisfaction R 

a. Supervisor-subordinate relationships .20 

b. Environmental awareness ,24 

c. Visual input from distal sources .27 

d. Control/equipment operation *29 

e. Handling/ manipulating activities - .32 

f. Machine/process control .34 

g. Personally demanding situations .35 

h. Comnlunicat^ v» c>f decisions/ judgements .37 

IV Overfill JAJ^Q factors ' predicting : V« 

^- ■ Intr insic Satis fact ion R 

;i. DccLsion/comnumlcatlon/social responsibilities .14 

b. Ski Hod activrltleH .14 

c. I'^quipmcnt/vchlclG operation « 19 

2 . i sxtrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. Skilled activities .10 

b. Equipment /vehicle operation .13 

3. Navy Satisfaction R 

a. Skilled activities .10 

4. Total Satisfaction R 

a. Skilled activities .11 

b . Equipment/vehicle operation . 15 

c. Decision/communication/social responsibilities .17 

V Sptioiric d^ factors predicting: 

J . Intrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. iJecislon making .31 

b. Super ior-^Bubordinate relationships .43 

c. Public/related contact .45 

d. Information from people .46 

e. Staff/related activities .47 

f. Unstructued vs. structued work .48 

g. Control/equipment operation .49 

h. Perceptual interpretation .50 

i. Communication of decisions/judgements . .50 
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• y/j-JL^ u l c So L t HFac L Ion 

/I. SnpcrvJHor-Hubordlnnt(» relnl lonflhlpH . 15 

1). f.nrormatlori from peoi)Lc .22 

c. Visual, input from devices/materials .26 

d. Skilled/technical activities .29 

e. Manual control/coordination activities .31 

f. Public/related contact .33 

g. Control/equipment operation .35 

h. Businesslike work situations .36 

i. Perceptual interpretation .37 
j. Decision making .38 

3. Navy Satisfaction R 

a. Decision making .23 

b. Supervisor-subordinatc relationships .32 

c. Perceptual interpretation .'35 

d. Jsv;i Luation of information from physical sources .38 
UuHtruclMicd vs. structued work .AO 

I . Job-rcUnted information exchange .Al 

K. Skilled/technical activities ,A!3 

li. Vlsiial. Input from devices /mtiLe rials .44 

t. Manual control/coordination activities .45 

/) . Infornvitlon from people .46 

k. Unpleasant /hazardous physical environment .46 

1. Attentive/discriminating work demands .47 

m. Awareness of body movement /posture .47 

n. Contro]./equipment operation .48 

4 . Total Satisfaction R 

a. Decision making .27 

b. Supervisor-subordinate relationships .37 

c. Public/related contact .39 

d. Visual input from devices/materials .41 
G. Information from people .42 

f. Staff /related activities .44 

g. UnBtructued vs. structued work .44 
li. (JouL rol/equipment operation .45 
L. Perceptual interpretation .46 
j. Communication of decisions/judgements .47 

VI Overall d^ facLurs predicting: 

1. Intrinsic Satisfaction R 

a. Decision/communication/social responsibilities .26 

b. Information processing activities .30. 

c. Equipment /vehicle operation .32 
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2. Extrinsic Satisfaction 

a. Declslon/communlcatlon/social responsibilities 
b- Equipment/vehicle operation 

c. Information processing activities 

u. Physical activities/related environmental conditions 
Skilled activities 

•3* Navy Satl flfaction 

II, Dccision/coinmunicatl on/social responsibilities 

b. Information processing activities 

c. Equipment/vehicle operation 

d. Physical activities/related environmental conditions 

^» • ToLcil Satisfaction 

a. Decision/ communication/social responsibilities 
h. Information processing activities 
c. Equipment/vehicle operation 
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Appendix F 

ORDIili OF ENTRANCE OF PREDICTORS INTO MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATIONS FOR 

LOWF.R AND UPPER GROUPS (Table 7) 

I. Specific TAQ factors predicLlng: 



I . ■ I nt rinsic Sa^^lsf action R 

A . L ower (>roup 

.1. Communication oL* decl.sl onn/judgnents .19 

I). Varlahlc vh . regular work schedule .23 

c. Su[>erior-.subordinatc relationships .26 

tl. Job-related information exchange .23 

u . Control/equipment operation .30 

f. Machine/process control .31 

g. Unstructured vs. structued work .32 

B. Upper Group f R 



a. Communication of decisic^^s/ judgments .24 

b. Busineaslike work situations .33 

c. Unpleasant /hazardous physical environment .36 

d. Unstructured vs. structed work .39 

e. . Job-related information exchange .41 
r. Public/related contact .43 

DcclHion making .45 

h. C'rcneral body activity .47 

I. Skll !od/tcclinlcal actlvLt Lcb .48 

]. EVaJunLlon of Information from physical sources .49 

k. VlHunJ input; from distal rdourccs .50 

I. Handling/manipulating activities .51 

m. Variable vs. regular work schedule .52 

n. Use of finger controlled devices vs. physical work .52 

o. In'Zormation from people .53 

2. Extrinsic Satisfacti on 

A. Lower Group R 

a. Variable vs. regular work schedule .16 

b. Information processing .21 

c. Control/equipment operation .22 

d. SupervisoL'-subordinate relationships .23 

e. Perceptual interpretation .24 
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B. Upper Croup R 

a. Manual control/coordination activities -19 

1), Attentive/dlacriminatiiig work demands .30 

c. Businesslike work situations ,34 

d. Visua?, ^nput from distal sources ^37 

e. Personally demanding situations -40 
r. Decision making .42 

g. Communication of decisions/judgments .44 

h. Unstructured vs. structured work .45 
I- Control/equipment operation .47 
]* Machine/process control ,48 
k. Skilled/teclir.Lcai activities .49 
1, Awarono.sK of hoi: v movement /posture ,51 
m, (.'cm'ral body actlvlLy .53 
n. Unj}l.aasant/l»azardouH pliysical environment ,55 
(), Information from people ,57 
p. Kvaliiatlon of information from physical sources .57 
f[ . )*]nvi roii.-^ental awareness .58 

^' Navy Satisfaction 

A. Lower Group R 



a. Use of finger-controlled devices vs. physical work ^19 

b. Decision making ,24 

c. Perceptual interpretation ^30 

d. Unstructured vs. structured work .32 
c. Attentive/discriminating work demands .33 
f. Information processing .35 
J5. Supervisor-subordinate relationships .36 
h. Machine/process control --37 



;i. Skilled/technical activities .28 

b. Machine/process control ' .37 

c- Handling/manipulating activities ,42 

d. Supervisor-subordinate relationships .44 

e. Information processing .46 

f. Businesslike work situations .49 

g. Awareness of body movement /posture .50 

h. Decision making .51 

i. General body activitiy .52 
Manual control/coordination activities .52 

k. Unpleasant/hazardous physical en\ ronment .53 

1. Use of finger-controlled devices vs. physical work .54 
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4. Total Satis CacLlon 



A. L<Twer (;ro u|^ R 

c'j. Variable* vs. regular work scliGdule .15 

b. CommiinirhLlon of decisions/judgments .22 

c. Supcrvlsor-aubordlnatci relationsbips .24 

d. PcrccpLiiai interpretiiL Jon .26 

0. ConL ro 1 /equipment operation .27 
f. Use of finger-controlled devices vs. physical work .28 
y^, Maniiial control/cooidination activities .29 
h. Job-rcinted information exchange -30. 

1. Unstructured v,s . structured work .30 
J. . y^* tentive/discriminating work demands .31 

li . Upper Group R 



a. Communication of decisions/judgments .21 

b. Businesslike work situations .30 

c. Unpleasant/hazardous physical environment .33 

d. General body activity .36 

e. .Skilled/ technical activities .39 

f. Awareness of body movement /posture .42 
Maciilne/process control .44 

h. Decision making .45 

I. UuHl ructutfd vs. structured work .47 

J. Job-related Information exchanges .48 

k. I'ubUc/related contact .49 

1. Evaluation of information from physical sources .50 

m. Visual input from distal sources .51 

I I . overal PAQ factors predicting: 

1. Intrinsic Satisfaction 

A. Lower Group R 

a. Decision/communication/ "social responsibilities . 17 

b. Equipment/vehicle operation .24 

c. Informatiori processing activities .26 

B. Upper Group R 

a. Decision/communication/social responsibilities . 22 

b. Equipment /vehicle operation .30 

c. Information processing activities .31 
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.'i . liq ij.pmcnl / vehlc Lo operal ( on 

b. Information processing'; acLlvities 

B . Upper C)rouj2. 

a. Skilled activities 

b . Decis i.on/communicatlon/social responsibilities 

3. Navy Satisfaction 

A. Lower Ciroup 

a. Information processing activities 

)). ICqiripment/voliicle operation 

<• . })f^.c Ly I on/commtinicatlon/social responsih 1 1 Ilics 

(i. PhysLeal activities/related environmentaJ conditions 

li. Upper (>roup 

a . Decis ion/ communication /social responsibilities 

h. SkilJcd activities 

c. Physical activities/ related environmental conditions 

d. Equipment/vehicle operation 

4. Total Satisfaction 

A. Lower Group 

a. Equipment /vehicle operation 

b. Decision/communication/social responsibilities 
Information processing activities 

Mi Speciric JAr(J factors predicting: 

1 . i ntrinsic Satis raclion 

A. Lower Group 

a. Job-related information exchange 

b. Staff /related activities 

c. Businesslike work conditions 

d. Visual input from devices/materials 

e. Perceptual interpretation 
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Upper (7 roup 
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I) . 




. J/ 
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ALLcni 1 vc / ci ific!riminn CI ii^'^ worK ciPiTiantis 


« Jv 


,1 

fl . 


IJnp J CriH /in L /hrt ZiirdouH phy h L c.ii 1 en vlr oninc* iiL* 


.Hi 


t* . 


Uhc of linger— controlled dcvlcew vb . physical work 


.41) 


r 

1 . 


Handling/manipulating activities 


. 48 


H- 


Job-related information exchange 


.50 


11 . 


General body activity 


.53 


i. 


Manual control/coordination activities 


.55 


j • 


Control/equipment operation 


.56 


k. 


Machine/process control 


.57 


1. 


Public/related contact 


.59 


m. 


Skilled tochnical activities 


.60 


n. 


Staff /related activities 


.60 


0. 


Vis^jal input from devices/materials 


.61 


Extrinsic Satisfaction 




A. 


Lower Group 


K 


/I » 


Public/related contact 




b. 


BusLne«fliike work situations 




c . 


Infornuition from people 


.18 


d. 


Unstructured vs. structured wdrk 


.19 


e . 


Information processing 


.20 


f . 


Communication of decisions/ judgements 


.22 


g- 


Job-related information exchange 


.Z J 


li. 


Control/equipment operation 




i. 


Use of finger-controlled devices vs. physical work 




B. 


Upper Group v, 


R 


a. 


Communication of decisions/judgements 


1 9 


b. 


Decision making 


. 15 


c. 


Attentive/discriminating work demands 


.10 


d. 


Visual input from devices/materials 


. ZU 


e. 


Perceptual interpretation 




• r. 


Handling/manipulating activities 


• li 




General body activity 




h. 


Evaluation of information from physical sources 




i. 


Unpleasant/hazardous physical environme-ut 


.34 


j- 


Use of f Jngcr-controlled devices vs. physical work 


.35 




Manual control/coordination activities 


. 37 


1. 


Awareness of body movement /pes I'ure 


.37 


m* 


Staff /related activities 


.38 


n. 


Information processing 


.39 
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A. l'i:?wo.r f'm'U[i _U 



;i. Jol)~ro laCt'cl Ln foniin I. ion cxc.liniigc ,1.7 

l>. Vi.sunl Input from devAccH/malerials .20 

c. Perec Lual interpreLation ,22 

d. Bus LncsH like work situations ,24 

e. Awareness of body movement /posture .25 

f. Visaul input from distal sources .27 

g. Control/'Bcfuipment operation .27 
li. Comir.^nicatiion of decisions /judgements .28 
i. Personally demanding situations .29 
j. Decisior making .30 
k. Informa.tion processing .31 

fi . Upper Group 

a. Supervisor-subordinate relationships ,25 

b. Decision making .29 

c. Communication of decisions /judgements .32 

d. Av/arenesfj of body movement/posture .34 
c. K.nvironmental awareneHR .36 
r. Unplea.HanL/iiazardoufl physical environment .38 
j^. Staff /ro.laled activlLluH .39 

h. Information processing .40 

i. Job-related information exchange .41 
j. Pubiir./related contact .43 
k. Ipforimition from people .43 
1. Visual input from distal sources .44 

4. Total Satisfaction 

A. Lov;er Group R 



a. Job-related information exchange .15 

b. Staff /related activities .18 

c. Businesslike work situations .20 

d. Visual input from devices /materials .22 
o . Perceptual interpretation . 24 

li. Upper (j roup K 



a. Communication of decisions/ judgments .21 

b. Decision making .29 

c. Attentive/discriminating work demands .35 

d. Unpleasant /hazardous physical environment . 38 

e. Handling/manipulating activities .40 
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r. 


Job- related Information Gixchange 


.44 




Evaluation of inf ornvition from physical sources 


.46 


h. 


Staff /related activities 


.47 


i. 


Cennrnl. body activity 


.48 


}. 


Use of Ilnger-controlled devices vs. physical work 


.50 


k. 


Manu.il control/coordination activities 


.51 


.1 . 


Visur'il Input from devices/maverials 


.52 


in. 


Publl c:/rc»latcd contact 


.52 


n . 


Perceptual interpretation 


.53 


0. 


Control/equipment operation 


.54 


P- 


Machine/process control 


.55 


q- 


Information processing 


.55 


r . 


Supervisor-subordinate r<=lationships 


.56 



IV. Overall JAPQ factors predicting: 
1 . Intrinsic Satisfaction 
A. Lower Group 
a. Skilled activities 
ii . Upper Group 



I). 



IXn: Ls ion/communlcatlon/soclal responsibilities 
SkLlled activities 



2. K^trinsle at is faction 
A 



a I 



a. 
b. 



Lower Group 

Physical activities/related environmental conditions 
Upper Group 

Decision/ communication /social responsibilities 
Information processing activities 



Navy Satisfaction 

A. Lower Group 

ii. ^'killed activities 

B. Upper Croup 

a. Decision/ communication /social responsibilities 

b. Skilled activities 

c. Equipment/vehicle operation 



R 

.14 

R 

.13 
.15 

R 

.07 

R 



.16 
.18 



.13 



R 



.21 
.24 
.28 
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h. Tola I. SatlsrncLlon 



^ • i'Wer G roup R 

a. Skilled activities .14 

]\ . Upper Grcnip R 

a. DeclBion/coin nunica:, i on/socl al responsibilities ,16 
V. SpucJfic facLorn predicting: 
* • ' ntrinsic Sati b Fa '' lion 

^' Lower < >roup R 



a. SupervJ so r-subordinato re la t ions hips .22 

b. DecLsioFi making .28 

c. Percept uai Interpretation .30 

d. Buainesslike work situations .32 

e. Attentive/discriminating work demands .33 
(:. Unpleasant/hazardous physical environment .33 

g. Personally demanding situations .34 

h. Infonnation from people .35 

• Up p^f Group k 



a. Information from pcopJe .18 

b. Staff /rcIaLed activities .30 

c. Visual input, from distal sources .33 

d. lius i riess ] ike work situations .35 
Ci. Attent J ve/discrlmJnat fng work demands .38 
f. OecisLun making .39 
j^. Unstructured vs , sLructured work .40 
ii . Macli I nc/procefss control .41 
I . fwal.uatioii of infornuition from physical sources .42 
j. f*]nv CroiHiicntal awareness .42 
k. i^ubiic/relaLed contact .43 
j . Skilied/teciinical activities .44 

2. Extrinsic Satisfaction 

A . Lower Group R 



a. PercepLual interpretation ' .12 

b. Supervisor-subordinate relationships .16 

c. Lnformation from people *20 

d. Attentive/discriminati ng work demands .23 

e . Control/equipment operation . 24 
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• Up per ( «r oup R 

;i. liiiH I ii(»SH 1 Ikr wnrk mIih/iMoiih .12 

1). VifMi.'il input I rtuii (ii/tfai- m on re oh . K> 

c. Conlrii I /c>(|n i pincnl optTaL Ion ,2? 

<l . Su[)erv I »()r-Hu!^or<l I nal v re ) ni l onsh ipH .26 

Mamic'i ! coiiL rol /coortM iiat Lon activi ties .29 

I. llaiid.I I ng/manipii lal Inn nclLvities .32 

f;. I'lavl ronncrilal awarcMU'.sH .3') 

li. Vlsua] Input from dew I ces /mater Lais .3^* 

I, Public/related contact ,35 

j. Unpleasant/iiazardous pliysical environman l ■ .35 

k. Jon-related information e^vchangc .36 

1. Staff/related activities " .37 

Navy Satisfaction 

A. Lower Group R 



a. Percej.tual interpreation .18 

b. Decision making .24 
r. Supervisor-subordinate relationships ,30 
(1. Visual input fiom distal sources ,31 
t'. Personally dernandlng sltuatLons .33 
f . Information from people .34 

ALtenL Lve/discriniinnL Ing work demands .35 

li , Unp.lonsan t/haxarclouR physical environment .35 

15. Upper Grou p . R 

a. Si'pervisor-subordinate relationships ,29 

b. I)e::is ion' making " .32 

c. Unpleasant/hazardous physical environment .34 

d. Environmental awareness .36 

e. Control/equipment operation .37 

f. Visual input from distal sources .38 

g. Staff /related activities .39 

h. Evaluation of information from physical sources .39 

Total Satisfaction 

A. Lower Group R 



a. Suporvisor-subordinate lolationshlps -20 

h. Information from people .24 

c. l*orceptual interpretation .27 

d. Decision making ,29 

e. Attentive/discriminating work demands ♦31 

f. Personally demanding situations .32 

g. Unpleasant/hazardous physical environment .33 



9i 



2. 



I';. 


IJpjpur firoup 


Ji 


n . 


SLaf l /rfil.atod act.ivii. Ich 


.15 


b. 


VtHual Input from distnJ sources 


.23 


c: . 


Bus Incs.s like work situations 


.27 


d. 


Information from people 


.30 


G. 


Attentive/discriminating work demands 


.33 


f . 


Hand ling/manipulating act iv Lties 


.34 




Decision making 


.36 


1/ . 


Hnvir oninen t a I awareness 


. J 7 


i. 


PubJ.ic/rc.lated contact 


.39 


j • 


Evaluation of information from physical sources 


. 39 


k. 


General body activity 


.40 


1. 


Supervisor-subordinate relationships 


.40 


ra. 


Job-related information exchange 


.41 


n. 


Skilled/ technical activities 


J. o 
. Hi 


o. 


Control/equipment opct at ion 


.42 


1 


d^ factors predicting: 




JnLri.riHlc SaLlsfactlon 




A. 


Lower Group 


R 


a . 


Information processing activities 


.12 




Decision/communication/social responsibili ties 


.16 


c . 


Equipment /vehicle operation 


. 22 


d. 


Skilled accivitics 


.30 


e . 


Physical activities/related environmental conditions 


. J3 


B. 


Upper Group 


K 


a , 


Decision/ communication/social responsibilitie,^ 


.13 


b. 


Skilled activities 


.16 


KxtrinsLc Satisfaction 




A. 


Lower Group 


R 


a . 


Iu|uipmen L / veil 1 c Le ope ra t ion 


.10 


b. 


Skilled activities 


.16 


c . 


Information processing activities 


.24 


H. 


Upper (;roup 


R 


n . 


Skilled activities 


.10 


b. 


decision /communication/i^'ocial responsibilities 


.14 
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i. N.'iyy Sat: iHT'icI I nn 



:\, I a forma Lion proccH.s.InK aclIvlLies 

1). Ski lied arlivltles 

c. KquLpincnl/vL^liIclc operation 

d. Physical activLtlcs/relatecl environmental conditions 
il . Upper Group 

a . Decision/communication /social responsibilities 

b. Equipment/vehicle operation 

c. Skilled activities 

Total Satisfaction 

A. Lower Croup 

a. Information processing activities 

b . liquipmcnt /vehicle operation 

c. Skilled activities 

(I. Pliy.'iical actlvLtles/rc lated LMivironmental conditions 

t' - Dec Ifj J on/c:ommunicat Lon/Hoclnl responsibilities 

' Upper (^roiip 

a . Decisl on/communication/social responsibilities 

h. Skilled activities 
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